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AMERICA-SHOULD PRODUCE 


ITS OWN RUBBER 


FORBES for January 15, 1925 


Dauntless in his search for 
newchannelsofcommerce, 
guided by the best knowl- 
edge of his time and his 
own studies, Hendrick 
Hudson sailed his ship into 
the bay of New York, 
thence up the River which 
now bears his name. Hud- 
son, by foresight and perse- 
verance, carried his dis- 
coveries far beyond the 
known frontier, and made 
an important contribution 
to the progress of the 
New World. 


Into New Channels 


Only those with faith to venture into new channels know 
the thrill of victory over the untried. The Firestone Full- 
Size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord, which has effected so 
revolutionary a change in motoring, is a source of im- 
mense gratification to the organization responsible for the 
idea and its development. 


The exhaustive research, the eftort and money, devoted 
to the perfecting of this new type of equipment is more 
than repaid by the far-reaching success of these low- 
pressure tires. Today, every important tire manufac- 
turer is following Firestone’s lead in building balloons. 


M O-S T Bik ES 


DOLLAR Teak 


But, from the first, Firestone had a fundamental advan- 
tage in the exclusive Gum-Dipping process. This special 
method of strengthening each fibre, strand and cord by im- 
pregnating them with rubber gives Firestone Balloon 
construction extra stamina, protection and flexibility. 
Gum-dipping has solved the problem of building long 


mileage into low air-pressure tires. 


It is only natural, therefore, that Firestone continues 
to lead and that these big low-pressure Gum-Dipped 
Cords should be the outstanding preference among 
motor car manufacturers and with the public. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO HAMILTON, ONT. 
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These are some of the 
11,000 Users of our 
Personnel Service 


Allen A Company, The 

American Brake Co. 

American Radiator Co. 

American Sales Book Co. 

American Seating Co. 

American Seeding Machine 
Co., Ine. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Brown Lipe Gear Co. 


Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Co. 


Cooper Underwear Co. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 

Guerin Mills Incorporated 

Harris Automatic Press Co., The 

Harrison Radiator Corporation 

Hayes Wheel Co. 

Holyoke Gas & Electric Co. 

Indian Motorcycle Co. 

Kellogg Company 

Libbey Glass Co., The 

MacWhyte Company 

Mallory Hat Co., The 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Moto-Meter Co., Inc. 

National Marking Machine 
Co., The 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Quick-Meal Stove Co. 

William A. Rogers, Ltd. 

Royal Baking Powder Co, 

Seaman Body Corporation 

Schaeffer Pen Co. 

Shredded Wheat Co. 

8S. S. Stafford Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

Steubing Truck Co. 

Superior Underwear Co., The 

Susquehanna Collieries Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

U. S. Light and Heat Corporation 

U. S. Radiator Corporation 

Vilter Mfg. Co. 

Ward Baking Co. 

Whiting Chain Co. 
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In Business, as in Golf, the great strokes 
are most spectacular 


—but it’s the finishing stroke, the close 
work, that tests morale 


—and wins the match. 


Executive Plans cover the entire course and 
start the organization actively along definite 
lines 


—but the actual execution of the last move 
in Business is not in the Executive’s hand. 


In Golf you play all strokes yourself, from 
drive to putt. 


In Business you can’t do it all yourself. 


The final strokes in Business are in the hands 
of Pivot Men, the Group Leaders who are 
responsible for the performance that com- 
pletes any plan. 


They must be steady, for they control your 
Business Score. 


Pivot Men must be equal to any emergency, 
prepared to meet any problem. 


Our Plan is aiding Pivot Men in thousands 
of other concerns. 


SETH SEIDERS INCORPORATED 


General Offices 
155-165 E. Superior St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Sales Office 
250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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What You Get in 
Forbes Magazine 


1—Forecasts and reviews of business 


conditions. 


2—Practical, proven plans for develop- 


ing your business, for broadening 
your markets, for strengthening and 
stimulating your executives, for 
cutting your costs and losses and 
increasing the profits. 


_3—Fact stories of methods whereby 


other businesses have succeeded. 


4—Articles by successful business men 


and financiers, on business and how 
to solve the problems you face from 
day to day. 


5—News of importance and significance, 


corporation news, new developments, 
statistics and reviews of the trend in 
different lines of industry. 


Why Not Become a 
Regular Subscriber? 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


Sestened Gad $5 for one year subscription to 
mesa be for two years ) Forbes Magazine. 


(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra 
for Foreign Postage, per year.) 
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N value—new quality—a new line of 
ew Chevrolet models far better than ever 
before. The public has recognized that Chevrolet 
represents a high standard of quality at low cost. 
As a result Chevrolet has become the world’s 
largest producer of automobiles with standard 
three-speed transmission. Now this Chevrolet 
quality has been greatly increased. The new 
Chevrolet embodies quality features such as 
you would expect to find only on cars of much 
higher price. 


N chassis—with a larger, stronger frame; 
ew new semi-elliptic chrome vanadium 
steel springs; new and stronger front axle; com- 
pletely new rear axle of finest construction— 
banjo type with one-piece, pressed steel housing 
and greatly strengthened gears; improved fully 
enclosed, dry-plate disc clutch which requires 
no lubrication; extra heavy brake bands on big 
11-inch brake drums; a new and easier steering 
mechanism and many improvements on the 
famous Chevrolet motor. 
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N bodies — of even greater beauty and 
ew comfort. Open bodies have new 
windshield with very low bottom panel, rubber 
weather stripped, and disc wheels with balloon 
tires optional at small additional cost. All models 
have cowl lights and new instrument board. The 
new radiator is of more beautiful design, made 
of non-rusting airplane metal. All closed models 
have new and exceptionally beautiful Fisher 
bodies with the new VV type closed body one- 
piece windshield and automatic windshield 
wiper. Coach has balloon tires and Sedan and 
Coupe have disc wheels and balloon tires as 
standard equipment. 


N finish—all models are now finished in 
ew Duco, the new finish that retains its 
color and lustre almost indefinitely and with- 
stands very much harder usage. Here, again, is 
a quality feature hitherto not found in other 
low-priced cars. The new Chevrolet open models 
and coach are finished in rich dark blue—on the 
sedan is used a beautiful aqua marine blue for 
lower panels and hood, upper panels in black— 
coupe with lower panels and hood in sage green, 
upper panels in black. 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


LO W Cc © 2:97 
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He Was Always Ready 
to Tackle a Hard Job 


HRYSLER ears in 
( their first year have 

reached a volume of 
sales never before attained 
by a new automobile in the 
initial twelve months of pro- 
duction. 

We thought there must be 
a story in the man who could 
get such results—and there 
is. 

Walter P. Chrysler’s per- 
sonal story is one of absorb- 
ing interest. He started as a 
wiper of locomotives at 5 
cents an hour, and within 
sixteen years he was building 
them. At seventeen he en- 
tered the Union Pacific shops 


e * 
Your message—in Paris | 23.2""2"= 
which was 74 cents an hour. 
Your Radiogram goes direct — gets there In the railroad shops, 


an : whenever somebody wanted 
first — captures the business. It speeds » mann aha eee, Cts job, 


from New York through the ether. they called Chrysler and he 
French land wires carry it to your cor- did rs pee “2 —_— ‘s 

sought — and followed — by 
respondent. men whose private bank ac- 
counts run into the millions. 

















































When the deal is hanging in the balance 
—close it with a RADIOGRAM. From Near-Bankruptcy 

to Big Profits 

To any country —and for In the automobile industry 
passengers on ships at sea—be he came up through Buick 
sure to mark your messages and Willys-Overland to the 
Maxwell Motor Corporation, 


6 99 which sought him out when 
e it was on the verge of bank- 

la ruptcy. In four years he has 
brought Maxwell out of such 












a financial mess that creditors 
would have been glad to ac- 


Radiograms go 


direct to: How to Send Radiograms cept 20 cents on the dollar 
ENGLAND In New York, Washington, and placed it on a highly 
FRANCE Boston, or Honolulu phone profitable basis. 
NorRWAY for an RCA messenger. 





Chrysler says, “The ma- 








SWEDEN In other cities — file Radio- a aie 

GERMANY grams to Europe or the Near jority of men pay too much 

ITALY East at any RCA or Postal attention to the way stations 

BLAND i —-, office; and to Ha- and not enough to the termi- 
BLIC waii and Japan at any RCA ; i- 

HAWAlII and JAPAN pring sancti, <n Senger Mg nals. When railroad engi 





neers come to a mountain 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA i ag ge Mle. go 


RT petting yy eipres through it; sometimes it is 
LLOWING CITIES i 
Tl alhs Nyp ce best to go around it. Suc- 













os Posed on haiti dad Seca al wari Booed 5100 6 } teow 19th Street ............ Watkins 7953 cess comes through a judi- 
a ace at t ik bane eekman 8220 1824 | CER ae ae i i : 
026 Prambiie Seveet...........005.000. Franklin 2675 19 West pre § NR se cenesce ase. = expenditure of contey- 
264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 To learn how Chrysler 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 i 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 put Maxwell Motors swiftly 
eee HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street on its feet, read the whole 
Neato ROPES 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA..........The B i bru- 
tape eaNanaiaat 109 Congress Street. CLEVELAND... 1599 St. Clair Avenue story in Forbes for Fe 
ORLEANS... Carondelet Building SEATTLE... 000... 20.200. Maritime Building ary 1. 
Sk: "> 5 RR gSRS Rae Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas... Realty Building 
NORFOLK, VA............ 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES.......... 309 Equitable Building 
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Will We Handle the Elements 
of Prosperity Prudently? 


66 HE stock market is going 
crazy.” That verdict is fre- 
quently heard. But it is 

just possible that the judgment ex- 
hibited by the stock market will prove 
sounder than the judgment of its 
critics. No such sustained advance in 
security values has ever occurred 
without being followed by very sub- 
stantial improvement in business con- 
ditions. Never was there less reason 
for concluding that Wall Street would 
fail to maintain this record. The up- 
ward movement was not started by 
professional speculators, but was set 
in motion by widespread purchasing 
of small lots of stocks by all classes 
in nearly all parts of the country. 
This same kind of buying has con- 
tinued the market’s mainstay, al- 
though, as always, the rise fostered 
the forming of many pools to 
manipulate speculative issues to new 
heights. 

The writer recommended the pur- 
chase of well-selected securities when 
pessimism was rampant last Sum- 
mer. This same optimism has been 
maintained ever since. Of course, 
most stocks are less attractive now 
than they were then at much lower 
prices. Even so, however, the gen- 


By B. C. Forbes 


eral outlook is so inspiring that short 
selling is likely to prove more dan- 
gerous than buying securities of com- 
panies enjoying brainy management 
and having prospects of good earn- 
ings. 

Railway issues which have not 
yet been advanced spectacularly, 
ably-operated utility issues and the 
shares of industrial corporations that 
have been suffering from more or 
less depression all would appear to 
have room for further improvement 
if current business forecasts are ful- 
filled. 

Are current business 
likely to be fulfilled? 

Unless something unforeseen, 
something of overshadowing gravity 
occurs, the writer believes that 1925 
contains all the elements which go to 
make prosperity. 

That business has not started off 
the New Year as spectacularly as the 
stock market heralded the arrival of 
January is not matter for regret. The 
stock market proverbially fluctuates 
more suddenly and more sharply 
than business. 

As a mater of fact, were business 
to indulge in exploits comparable 
with those recently witnessed on the 


forecasts 


New York Stock Exchange, the 
sounding of words of warning would 
be in order. One of the most reas- 
suring features of the whole economic 
situation has been and is the lack of 
wild developments in any direction. 

True, the steel industry has dou- 
bled its production, but the expansibn, 
though rapid, was not reckless; #t was 
not incited by speculative buying for 
distant delivery. The copper indus- 
try has undergone something of a 
transformation, but here also the 
movement has been very orderly. 
The rubber industry, after long de- 
pression, wears a different com- 
plexion; but again the recovery has 
been healthy, not artificial. A simi- 
lar comment applies to the cotton in- 
dustry, various departments of the 
building material mdustry, the lead 
and zinc and brass industries, mail 
order houses, chain stores, the agri- 
cultural machinery industry, and 
others. 

There has been a rise in the cost of 
living, but here, as elsewhere, the 
‘movement has been gradual and not 
at all alarming. If sellers all along 
the line will only exercise moderation 
and restraint, the chances that good. 

(Continued on page 499) 
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The above chart shows the monthly production of motor cars and trucks in the United States for the last three years as 





reported by Bradstreets. 





Fact and 
By the 


William M. Wood’s resignation as head of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company marks the passing of a typical 
example of the old-school of autocratic, domineering 
giants who found themselves at loggerheads with modern 

industrial ways and thought. Few 


AMERICA’S of them are left. These strong men 
YOUNGER . ; 3 

LEADERS won their spurs in pioneer days, 
ARE WISER when the game was played either 


wholly without rules or under rules 

which were rough, even brutal. In those days a man was 
either a master or a servant. Unfortunately, quite a num- 
ber of them proved incapable of adapting themselves to 
the newer and more humane conditions that have devel- 
oped during the last decade or two. Their attitude 
towards labor continued autocratic, not diplomatic. In 
their eyes it was labor’s duty to do exactly as told and 
not to reason why. They issued decrees; it was for their 
“help” to obey. In Wood’s case this anachronistic conduct 
led to serious strikes and bloodshed and dynamiting. 

Happily, our younger generation of leaders, trained 
under more modern methods and ideas, realize the neces- 
sity for acting more considerately towards their workers 
and the public. They seek to practise business statesman- 
ship. They cultivated co-operation, not coercion. They 
take counsel with their employees. They know that the 
world and labor have outgrown autocracy and that the 
highest achievement can be attained only through democ- 
racy. 

In this lies hope that the second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century will be less scarred by industrial brutality 
and bloodshed than the first quarter. 


* * * 
Hard work yields a soft bed. 
x x x 
Get into the swim or be left out in the cold. 
x * * 
To attain authority, obey authority. 
. k * x 


Here are a few things French statesmen should under- 
_stand very clearly: The United States has not the slight- 
est intention of cancelling war debts. This Government 
will have nothing to do with any “Dawes Commission” to 
determine debt payments. The 


FRANCE IS United States can be led into grant- 
~—_ ing very generous terms of pay- 
WRONG WAY ment, but will refuse to submit to 


coercion of any kind. Let French 
statesmen accept these as unchangeable facts and proceed 
in harmony with them. To attempt any other course will 
incur hostility very harmful to France’s future. Ad- 
mittedly, the populace of Britain, France and other Euro- 
pean countries bitterly resent having to repay what they 
borrowed from America “in a common cause.” But Euro- 
pean statesmen who encourage this attitude are not 
genuine patriots. 
That is the whole situation in a nutshell. 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding’”’ 


Comment 


Editor 


The most famous self-made man in the world to-day is 
our own Edison. Talk with Mr. Edison and he will tej 
you that he owes much, if not most of his success to 
omniverous reading. “Forbes” is one of his favorite pub- 

*  lications. How closely he reads it 


IF EDISON can be gathered from a letter just 
FINDS TIME received from him in which h« 

TO READ, which he asks 
YOU SHOULD the editor to forward a long an- 


alytical ietter to the writer of a 
series of articles which contained two figures Mr. Edison 
questions, and he wants to know exactly on what author- 
ity or investigation they were based. Both letters were 
the product of Mr. Edison and were signed by him. 

If the most famous and one of the busiest men in the 
world takes the time to read this publication thus closely, 
isn’t it rather foolish for some business men to take the 
stand that they “haven’t time” to read “Forbes” or other 
publications furnishing not only significant news of the 
business and financial world, but also the views of the 
nation’s best experts, and a wealth of articles dealing 
with the most important industrial, economic, financial, 
labor and social developments throughout our own coun- 
try and abroad? It has been aptly said that we can make 
time to do the things we very much want to do. The busy 
business man who is unable—or unwilling—to plan his 
life so as to embrace generous time for serious, worth- 
while, broadening reading, is in danger of being passed 
in the race by leaders who take time to keep themselves 
thoroughly posted and thus constantly growing. 

An increasing number of the foremost corporation 
heads in the United States are now furnishing “Forbes” 
regularly to their co-executives and other key men, in- 
cluding heads and sales managers of branches. It is grati- 
fying to us to note that the leaders who are thus encour- 
aging their associates to develop are in most instances 
men who are building up their organizations unusually 
successful. Several of these progressive leaders have 
been kind enough to declare that the reading of this pub- 
lication has influenced executives to handle men more 
profitably and has fitted sales managers and salesmen to 
talk more intelligently and effectively to customers and 
prospects. 

The cost is trifling. 


* ok x 
The best tool to use: Your head. 
* * * 


Anger raises a cat’s back—and a worker through the 


door. 
° *x* * * 


The world is not round about us but in us. 
x * * 


One more battle sometimes wins a war. 
* * * 


Satnts served. 
* * * 


Be wiser than others—but don’t tell them. 
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(c) P. & P. Photos 


(Left) WILLIAM McCLELLAN 
RITTER of Washington, D. C.., who 
divided between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
of stock among 124 men and women, 
distant relatives, faithful family ser- 
vants and loyal business employees, 
without reservations of any kind. Mr. 
Ritter is head of the Ritter Lumber 
Company, with offices at Columbus, 
Ohio, and the Capital. 




























Why do certain concerns, starting as acorns, grow into 
great giant oaks? Mainly because of able, farsighted 
management. The United States Steel Corporation, the 
largest enterprise in the world, has had from its organi- 
zation a consummate business 


GENERAL statesman, E. H. Gary, as its direct- 
— ing head, and its president, James 
A ¢ ‘ . 7 

WISELY A. Farrell, is a practical operator 


of extraordinary ability and indus- 
try. The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
was built up to mammoth proportions by Theodore N. 
Vail, one of the broadest-gauge organizers and upbuild- 
ers America has ever produced. Among our greatest 
railroads, the Pennsylvania was fortunate in attracting 


the services of operators and directors of outstanding _ 


calibre: Union Pacific and Southern Pacific were brought 
to the forefront by the veritable wizard, the late E. H. 
Harriman, while the Northwest’s roads were developed 
by the farsighted, indefatigable James J. Hill. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company had its Charles M. 
Schwab and its Eugene G. Grace; Swift & Company had 
its Gustavus Swift and his level-headed sons; the 
American Tobacco Company had its James B. Duke; 
Eastman Kodak had its George Eastman; the National 
Cash Register Company had its John H. Patterson; 
Standard Oil had its John D. Rockefeller, its H. H. 
Rogers, its John D. Archbold and other trojans; the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, our largest financial in- 
stitution, had its James Stillman and its Frank A. Vander- 
lip; the Ford Motor Company had the unique Henry 
Ford; Woolworth had the Napoleonic Frank W. Wool- 
worth; General Motors had the brilliant but erratic W. 
C. Durant; General Electric had the farseeing C. A. 
Coffin and now has Owen D. Young and Gerard Swope, 
the one comparable with Judge Gary and the other with 
Mr. Farrell. 

Of all these enterprises the one most in the public eye 
at the moment is General Electric. Its heads have dem- 
onstrated their business statesmanship by announcing the 
segregation of its tremendously important subsidiary, the 
Electric Bond & Share Company. This latter organiza- 
tion was formed to assist various cities to develop effi- 
cient public utilities, to extend financial assistance to 
other utility corporations unable to cope with the rapidly 


(Right) WILLIAM GREEN, new 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, succeeding the late Samuel 
Gompers. 









(c) Keystone 


increasing demand for power and light, and generally to 
become a constructive factor in the utility operating field. 
Under the guidance of another business genius, S. Z. 
Mitchell, it has developed into a gigantic, far-flung, profit- 
able enterprise. 

Its very magnitude, however, constituted a strong rea- 
son for divorcing it from the parent company, engaged 
on a cvlossal scale in the manufacturing end of the elec- 
trical industry. The arrangement had become vulnerab!e 
to political attack as well as to criticism from thoughtful 
citizens who study economic and political trends. Messrs. 
Coffin, Young, Swope and Mitchell reveal their penetrat- 
ing wisdom by the timely step they have just taken. Had 
nothing been done voluntarily, the likelihood is that legis- 
lative and judicial measures would have been taken be- 
fore long to compel action. The American public do not 
like monopolies. Moreover, there is danger that, when. 
ever an industry is engineered into the control of a few 
hands, clamor will arise for restrictive and costly govern- 
ment regulation if not government ownership. 

* * * 


Note the middle letter in w-i-n. 
* * * 


It isn’t Success if it hasn’t meant Service. 
kk x 


Many a rich man is poor and poor man rich. 
* * * 

Don’t be misled by the “demonstrations” of the band 
of unemployed in New York. Many of those idle are 
idlers. Work offered them has been refused. They pre- 
fer charity to sweat. The truth is that New York City 

has been unusually well supplied 


MANY with jobs this season. When the 
oie city was suddenly blanketed by deep 
CHOICE snow, was there a rush for shovels 


by the so-called army of homeless 
unemployed? There was not. For an able-bodied, willing 
man to be out of work is one of the most poignant trage- 
dies of life. Every Winter, unfortunately, causes more 
or less enforced unemployment of worthy workers. But 
the organized band that has been invading churches in 
New York is not composed chiefly of this class. Happily, 
unavoidable unemployment promises to be unusually light 
throughout the United States this Winter. 
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HOUGHTFUL busi- 
ness men realize that 
the public—the voters 
—need economic education if 
our present industrial system 
is to be preserved and guided 
along sound lines. 
The public utility industry 
is showing how this education 








Utility Industry Is 
Educating the Public 


wealthy created a Serious 
problem for many Companies 
compelled to raise capital, 

“Out of evil Sometimes 
comes good. It was so in this 
instance. 

“Corporations which used t) 
rely upon a relatively maj 
number of important inyes. 














can be conducted on a nation- 
wide scale—and at a profit to itself. 

The work so far has taken two main forms: 

First—Local campaigns by individual companies to 
acquaint their own communities, in a frank, open way, 
with the useful, constructive services being conscientiously 
rendered and with the attractiveness of utility securities 
as investments for all classes of users of light and power. 

Second—A national contest on Better Home Lighting 
which drew essays from a million school children in this 
country and Canada, a number not approached by any 
other essay contest ever held. 

An idea of the scope of this nationwide educational 
movement by the National Electric Light Association will 
be gathered from these figures: 


Number of Towns Organized............eseeeeeeeeee 4,774 
Population of Towns Organized.............ceeeeeeees 48,416,069 
Percentage Organized of Population Served Wit 

I wis sqnsnntens eps 6eeeeehs cebegea ean 74% 
Number of Communities Having Cooperation of 

PE Rt. Mi oa Ch peas RAG NS TERR REE ES ES 3,000 
Number of Communities Making Campaign Part of 

eon, Cink eek bhhss a enannbesees 500 
Total Pieces of Material Distributed by National 

SEDI E FEL EOC TT 10,057,000 
Number of People Taking Active Part in Cam- 

MAMIE COREA, Ai a tida.s sorroie'< bs ons ava weed thew as es 40,000 
Mumbec of, Local Prize “Witte? ..oco006ccccc0se cpsense 45,000 


Since each of the essay-writers had to describe in detail 
the lighting arrangements of his or her own home and of 
two other homes, the subject of proper electric lighting 
was brought directly to the attention of at least three 
million families; the actual total probably reached nearly 
five million families, as large numbers of children doubt- 
less became interested in preparing to compete but failed 
to compose essays satisfactory to themselves or their 
parents. 

Inasmuch as a fully-illustrated Primer was supplied 
each child, indicating how a home should be fitted up 
electrically, think of the breadth of the knowledge dis- 
seminated and of its value to the future of the industry. 

Thus has the electrical industry taught the young idea 
how to light! 

Next consider what is being done to educate and to 
cultivate the good-will and the financial backing of local 
communities. 

I published a whole column on this subject in upwards 
of forty daily newspapers a week or two ago, and as it 
has evoked many approving letters from leaders in the 
industry it.may not be amiss to quote from it, as follows: 

“The very rich nowadays invest either in the tax-exempt 
securities issued by governmental and public bodies, or in 
speculative stocks which they think are likely to yield un- 
usual profits. 

“This means that most of the capital needed by well- 
established concerns paying moderate and limited divi- 
dends has to be found in the pockets, not of the very rich, 
but of those less well-to-do. This condition, caused by 
the levying of very high taxes on the incomes of the 


tors found it necessary to go 
out and educate others to become investors. Result: 

“America has more ‘customer owners’ of securities to- 
day than the total number of security owners in the 
whole country ten years ago. 

“Also, there are more employee subscribers for stocks 
to-day than the total number of stockholders in America 
before the war. 

“During 1924 electric light and power companies alone 
sold nearly $200,000,000 worth of their securities through 
‘customer ownership’ campaigns to approximately 225,000 
individuals. 

“How important the cultivation of this new crop of 
investors is becomes evident when it is known that within 
the next ten years or less this industry must find more 
capital for development than has been raised during the 
whole forty odd years of its existence. The industry is 
confronted with the raising, in a comparatively few years, 
of $6,000,000,000 for plants, transmission lines and dis- 
tribution systems to keep pace with the increase of 15 
or 20 per cent. each year in demand for service. 

“Should the industry’s aspirations in the realm of agri- 
culture be realized, then the demand for capital will mul- 
tiply incalculably. The National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, co-operating with governmental agencies, agricul- 
tural associations and manufacturers of electrical farm 
machinery, is to-day at work in thirteen states, with ex- 
perimental lines reaching farms heretofore unconnected 
with ‘juice.’ Dirt farmers are co-operating enthusiastically 
and already farm machinery in many sections is being 
adapted to electric drive. 

“In my humble opinion, no industry in this country is 
destined to expand and progress more than the electrical 
industry. The age of electricity is upon us.” 

I would respectfully suggest to leaders of other indus- 
tries that they get into touch with the National Electric 
Light Association and get all possible information on how 
this industry has succeeded in accomplishing what it has 
accomplished in educating the public up to fuller and 
more friendly understanding of it and its activities. 

* * * 


As thy work shall be, so they pay. 
s 2 8 


We all have troubles—but not nearly as many as we 
think. 


* * x 
Anger is a toxin; cheerfulness a tonic. 
ib 2 te 


Religion’s mission is not to fit us to die, but to fit us 


to live. 
* * * 


Your thoughts are you. 
oe * 


Perspiration often begets inspiration. 
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THE NEW WATCH-DOG 





“I wonder if this one will be friendly?” 
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How soon will other cities follow the lead taken by 
Los Angeles in announcing that horse-drawn vehicles will 
be barred from the busy business section after July 1? 
That other cities will take similar action before very long 

is certain. Motor traffic is seriously 
presence of 


LOS ANGELES slowed-up by the 


LEADS IN ae Dee 
BARRING wagens in congested areas. And 
HORSES since municipal authorities must 


seek the greatest good of the great- 

est number, it is only logical that cognizance be taken of 
the modern traffic order. Horse-drawn vehicles are now 
enormously outnumbered by motor vehicles in all our 
principal cities. Therefore, common sense demands that 
they be given the right of way, at least during the day. 

This reform will do at least something to expedite the 
movement of people and goods in shopping districts. Of 
course, very much more will have to be done in the not 
distant future. The proposal that all classes of motor 
vehicles be barred from busy sections of our cities is not 
likely to be widely adopted. Looking ahead, the prospect 
is that our cities will adapt themselves to motor traffic, 
not the reverse. In other words, we are approaching the 
day when wholesale widening of streets will be under- 
taken and when other expedients, such as overhead 
motor roadways, will be constructed along the main 
arteries of traffic in metropolitan cities. Yes, cities will 
by and by be made to conform with the requirements of 
man, not vice versa. 

* * * 

Knowledge in the head is like milk in the udder ; useless 

until it comes out. 


Two-Line 


If the “well begun” proverb is true, 1925 should prove 
prosperous. 
*x* * *~ 
Congress can help by holding a special session to cut 
taxes—and then going home. 
x * * 
Our farmers are stocking pay dirt. 
i oe 
Wall Street did its best to make the New Year a happy 
one. 
es 
“Shoes Higher,’ reads a headline. A result of deep 
snows? 
* * * 
The chances are that Calvin Coolidge regarded riding in 
a Pullman as an extravagance. 
* * * 
Cotton looks too cheap. 
* * * 


Our 1920 taxes were $54 per head, 1925’s should be 
$27, Mellon says. “For this relief, much thanks.” 


* * * 
Prices top 1924’s top. So should prosperity. 
* * * 


America’s great national problem, next to finding a good 
five-cent cigar, is where to find parking space. 
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The East, the Middle West, the Far West have each - 
in turn taken the lead in developing their resources. The 
South is now forging its way to the front and promises 
to prove a formidable rival for leadership during the 

second quarter of this century, It 
GET is undergoing a rebirth financial} 


ACQUAINTED . ; , y, 
WITH industrially, agriculturally, trans. 
THE SOUTH portationwise as well as education. 


ally and socially. Its achievements 
in these various directions are described in this issue. 
The South needs, in order to win leadership, to attract 
more capitalists, more manufacturers, more investors, 
more home-seekers, more health and pleasure-seekers. 
These can be attracted only by a freer use of printers’ 
ink to tell the rest of the country what the South has to 
offer. It has much more to offer than the citizens of 
other parts of the country realize. It has unexcelled cli- 
matic advantages, it has incalculable resources under- 
ground, it has abundantly fruitful soil, it has rapidly- 
improving railroads and waterways and hard roads, it 
has the most modern of port facilities, it has a larger- 
than-ordinary supply of labor, it has strong and progres- 
sive banks, it has legislators sympathetic as a rule with 
all legitimate business ambitions, it has excellent schools 
and colleges, it has churches galore and, lastly, it is re- 
covering its self-confidence and spirit of enterprise. 
Get acquainted with the New South by reading the 
authoritative articles presented elsewhere in this issue. 
*.6 9 


An insult rarely has a good result. 
. 6 


It always reads: “He worked his way up.” Note the 


“worked.” 


Editorials 


Buy clothing now. 
x * * 


Europe needs gold more than we do. 
'-« @ 
Steel Trust sells rails in South Africa. We can hold 
our own, don’t fear. 
* 
1925 should bring some rent relief, but probably not 
much, 
x * * 
“Insane Asylum Inmates Take to Cross-Word Puz- 
gles.” Naturally. 
> +s 


Exports promise to expand this year. 
ae 


Copper, lead and zinc all are buoyant—pricewise. 
x * x* 
Britain’s progress towards a gold basis should help the 
whole world. 


* * * 


The oil industry should soon become less watery. 
* * * 


There’s a limit to the height of wheat stalks. 
prices. 


Ditto 


* * * 


Remember, prospects can be turned into prosperity only 
by work. 
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Industrial Transformation 
of the South 


Three Outstanding Developments Which Are Typical of the Evolution That 
Is Going on in Southern Industrial Life—How a Few Cotton Mill 
Facts Have Knocked Out a Bushel of Theories 


of steel made at Birmingham 

are carrying steel rails and 
other steel products made in the 
Birmingham district to South 
America, to the Orient, and to other 
parts of the world. And yet I can 
vividly recall the time when the 
iron-makers of Pennsylvania and the 
Central West ridiculed the possi- 
bility that the South would ever be 
an important factor in iron produc- 
tion except for local use. 

It was said in those early days, and 
the statement constantly came to me 
from iron-makers and from the 
newspapers of the East and West, 
that the South was losing money on 
every ton of pig iron it shipped else- 
where, because it was said that it 
was selling its iron at less than the 
cost of production. 


Geiss ships built at Mobile out 


A Factor is Steel Production 


It was also claimed in those days 
that the South could never produce a 
high grade iron which would com- 
pete with the established brands of 
the East, and when one by one these 
assertions were disproved it was said, 
and said many a time and from many 
a supposed authoritative source, that 
the South would never be able to 
make steel because it did not have 
iron ores suitable for the Bessemer 
process. Even when the basic process 
had been proved a success, skepticism 
still ruled in other sections as to the 


By Richard H. Edmonds 


Editor “Manufacturers Record” 


ability of the South to compete suc- 
cessfully with the basic steel inter- 
ests of the East and West. 

This issue is no longer raised, It 
has been demonstrated that the South 
can produce steel of the highest 
grade made in the world, and do it in 
successful competition with other 
sections. Last Summer when the 
steel industry of the country was 
running on a basis of only about 50 
per cent. of its producing capacity, 
the great plants of the Steel Corpora- 
tion near Birmingham were con- 
tinuously run at 100 per cent. ca- 
pacity, night and day, because they 
could be operated successfully on that 
basis when the other steel plants of 
the country found business for only 
about 50 per cent. of their capacity. 

This evolution in the steel indus- 
try is suggestive of the evolution that 
has gone on in the consumption of pig 
iron in other lines of industry in the 
South. Once this section was com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to 
ship nearly all of its pig iron into 
Northern and Western markets. To- 
day from 80 to 85 per cent. of its 
iron output is consumed in local in- 
dustries, and the finished product is 
being sent to the Pacific Coast and to 
foreign countries, in the shape of 
pipe, machinery, and other products. 
It would appear that the time is not 
far distant when the South will again 
have to begin the establishment of 
more furnaces to produce the iron 


textile center. 


needed to take care of its trade, for 
the margin for shipment into the 
West and North is now very small. 


What has taken place in iron and 
steel is similar to the evolution 
which has gone on in other industries, 
notably in cotton manufacturing. No 
less an authority that Edward Atkin- 
son, the political economist of Bos- 
ton, who for so many years was 
regarded as an authority on every- 
thing pertaining to cotton, constantly 
proclaimed during his lifetime that 
the South could never manufacture 
fine cotton goods, and that it would 
be far better for this section to con- 
centrate its efforts upon raising cot- 
ton and leave to other sections the 
manufacture of the goods. Repeat- 
edly Mr. Atkinson wrote me that the 
South could never establish bleach- 
eries successfully because the glacial 
era proved that springs of pure clear 
water could not possibly be found in 
the South for bleaching purposes. 
The climate, too, he said, made im- 
possible the degree of humidity 
which was necessary for the produc- 
tion of finer goods. 


Old Theories Demolished 


Mr. Atkinson was an enthusiastic 
lover of the South and a great be- 
licver in its future, and yet he was 
perfectly sincere in these views in re- 
gard to science, based on the glacial 
ere, proving that pure spring water 
could not be found for bleaching 





View of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co, mercerized cotto n mill, Chattanooga, Tenn., which is developing rapidly as a 
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purposes, that the humidity needed 
for fine goods could not be had, and 
that the high skill required for the 
production of finer goods would not 
be developed in the South. All of 
his theories have long since been 
demolished. They remind me of the 
old story, whether correct I do not 
know, but it illustrates the point. It 
was told years ago that a New Eng- 
land senator said to the great 
scientist Agassiz that he had caught 
in certain waters in Maine a fish of 
acertain kind and of certain size, and 
that Agassiz said that scientifically 
that was impossible, because that 
species of fish did not grow to that 
size and could not be found in the 
waters of Maine. The next year, so 
the story runs, the senator returned 
to his fishing grounds, caught a fish 
such as he described, had the fact 
duly attested’ by witnesses, and 
shipped the fish by express to 
Agassiz with the facts pertaining 
thereto, and in reply received a tele- 

: “One fact has knocked out a 
bushel of theories.” 


Evolution of Cotton Industry 


Mr. Agassiz may never have made 
the statements attributed to him, but 
the story is a good one. It illustrates 
the fact that science sometimes—or 
at least science so-called—is mis- 
taken. The South has found abun- 
dant sources of supply of water for 
Dbleacheries. It has the climate neces- 
sary for the production of the finest 
class of cotton goods. It is develop- 
ing the best skilled labor in the world 
for the industry, and to-day it is con- 
suming largely more than one-half of 
ali the cotton used in American mills. 

There was a time when it was 
seriously questioned whether the 
South could compete with New Eng- 
land in cotton manufacturing. That 
time has long since passed. In the 
evolution of the cotton industry it is 
now a serious question whether the 
cotton industry of New England can 
survive in . competition with the 
South. New England cotton manu- 
facturers have invested about $60,- 
000,000 or more during the last 
year in the purchase of long-estab- 
lished and successful Southern mills, 
paying high prices for them, and in 


the building of new mills. The great 
Borden plant at Fall River is being 
transferred to East Tennessee, where 
a new mill is being built at a. cost of 
$2,000,000, and other plants of the 
same company will probably rapidly 
follow. 


Skilled Workers Available 


The Pacific Mills are building 
great plants in the South as are other 
New England concerns, recognizing 
that the natural situs of the cotton 
industry for the production of every 
variety of cotton goods, to the very 
finest, is in this section. It is no 
longer a question as to whether 
Southern mill operatives can become 
as expert as those of New England 
or Old England. They are proving 
that they are the best cotton mill 
employees in the world. They have 
inherited traits of character which 
give them the skill capable of being 
developed to the highest degree of 
efficiency. In the mountain regions 
of the Carolinas and Kentucky the 
spinning and weaving of cotton 
goods has gone on for centuries. 

Out of this mountain element have 
come the cotton mill operatives who, 
with this inherited trait of spinning 
and weaving, with their sturdy in- 
dependence of manhood and woman- 
hood, with their high moral character, 
are giving to this industry unques- 
tionably the best cotton mill labor 
which the world has, or is likely ever 
to have. 

Here is the evolution which has 
gone on in the cotton industry. It 
is an evolution which is changing the 
thought of the world as to the future 
situs of this industry. It must of 
necessity be followed by the trans- 
ference from New England of the 
textile machinery business, for prac- 
tically all of the cotton mill ma- 
chinery now sold in this country, 
though produced in New England, is 
sold in the South. This section, pro- 
ducing the iron and steel and the 
wood which enter into textile ma- 
chinery, is naturally the situs for that 
industry, just as much as for the cot- 
ton business itself. 

The next great movement of evolu- 
tion in Southern industry is to be the 
transference of the paper-making 
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business from the East to the South, 
Success has attended the Cevelop- 
ment of draft paper making on 
large scale, and also some lines of 
fine papers. Chemists have now 
proved that even the pine can be 
utilized for the production of white 
paper, and already the trend of the 
paper industry is southward. Two 
paper-making enterprises, each rep- 
resenting an investment of about 
$10,000,000, are now being organized 
to operate in the South. One is to be 
practically the bodily transference of 
a great Eastern plant to a site already 
selected in the South. The other, not 
yet matured in all its plans, will also 
be established in the South. 


Climatic Advantages 


It has been demonstrated to the 
final conclusion that reforestation 
can take place in the South more rap- 
idly than anywhere else in North 
America. The climatic advantages 
give longer growing season for the 
trees, and thus an abundant supply 
of raw material for the paper indus- 
try can be grown in this section in 
one-half the time that it could be 
grown in the East, and in one-quar- 
ter of the time, or less, that it could 
be grown in Canada. Farther and 
farther into the forests of Canada 
the paper industry has been reaching 
out for raw material. It cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. But in the South 
it is entirely possible for a good paper 
plant to secure a sufficient supply of 
timber by reforestation to give it a 
perpetual source of supply which can 
never fail. The ablest chemists in 
the country, long interested in the 
paper industry, and the foremost 
paper manufacturers are recognizing 
the inevitable transference of this in- 
dustry to the South. That means the 
growth of a new industry commen- 
surate in importance with the cotton 
mill business and the steel industry, 
and vital to the welfare of the coun- 
try because it means an adequate 
supply of paper for the newspapers 
and magazines and the books and the 
thousand other purposes. 

These three outstanding interests 
are typical of the evolution that is 
going on in the whole industrial life 
of the South. 
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Rlectric Power—Chief Stimulant 
of Southern Industry 


Cheap and Adequate Power Has Trebled Use of Electricity in Ten Years, 
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While Wages Have Nearly Doubled, and Value of Manufactured 
Products Has Increased 236%— Seven Major Systems 


By H. M. Atkinson 


Chairman, Georgia Railway & Power Company 


has been more money ex- 

pended in the development of 
water power in the South than has 
been expended in the development 
or construction of any other one 
class of industry, not ex- 


I THE last fifteen years there 


ments are the same as the rates 
for those towns that are in close 
proximity to them. This puts all 
the towns served in a given locality 
on an equal footing as far as power 
is concerned and conduces to a 


that was agricultural entirely. 

The South is progressing so amaz- 
ingly because effective use is being 
made of existent natural resources. 
Such power developments as those of 
the Mississippi River Power Company, 
Alabama Power Company, and the 

Duke Developments have 
been made centers for pul- 





cluding the steam rail- 


sating industry. The rich 





roads, since the beginning 

of the present century. 
And in no line of indus- 

try has there been so great 


A Southern Pioneer in 
Light and Power 


progress in the South 
within the last fifteen years 
as in the production, dis- 
tribution and use of elec- 
tric power. Nor has there 
been any greater progress 
in the production and use 
of electric power any- 
where in the United States 
or Canada during this 
period than in the South. 
Not even in the territory 
around Niagara Falls 
which, with the high head 
or fall and tremendous 
volume of water, forms the 
greatest potential water 
power on the American 
continent, has there been 


Cee ATKINSON, who 
wrote for “Forbes” this in- 
teresting and authentic account 
of hydroelectric development in 
the South, started the first elec- 
tric lighting and power business 
in Atlanta, in 1891. A forceful 
pioneer in public utilities, he has 
been instrumental in bringing 
something like $200,000,000 into 
Georgia for investment. In ad- 
dition to directing the construc- 
tion and operating programs of 
his own company, he has looked 
after the raising of its financial 
requirements for new construc- 





such an extended, econ- 
omic, and beneficial use of - 
electric power as in the 








tion purposes. 


Southern forests are also be- 
ing utilized to better ad- 
vantage. Evidence of the 
new order of things is seen 
in the fact that in two such 
important commodities as 
textiles and wrapping paper 
the South is seizing the lead 
in production in the United 
States. Canadians will watch 
with interest the Southern 
progress. In producing econ- 
omical power for industry 
the states below the Mason 
and Dixon line will be com- 
petitors of Canada. 


While the “Financial 
Post” did not have all the 
facts with reference to 
power development in the 
South, it had sufficient in- 
formation to know that the 
trend of industry is toward 
the South and that the 
main cause of that trend 
is the economical and de- 
pendable power supply of 
the South. Industrial ac- 
tivity follows economical 














South. 

While within North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, there are no natur- 
al water powers comparable in 
size to Niagara Falls, water power 
development and operation in the 
South have progressed to such an 
extent and have been so co-ordin- 
ated throughout the _ territory 
served by the seven inter-con- 
nected power companies of the 
Southeast, that industrial power is 
sold at rates as low as or lower 
than are charged for industrial 
power throughout the Canadian 
territory served by Niagara Falls 
power. 

In the South rates are not ad- 
vanced according to distance from 
point of generation, as is the case 
in Ontario, for instance, and the 
rates for industries and municipal- 
ities remote from the develop- 





wider distribution of industry. 

No better evidence of the far- 
reaching effects of economic power 
development in creating, attract- 
ing, and stimulating industry in 
the South is needed than a recent 
editorial in the “Financial Post,” 
the leading financial paper of Can- 
ada, published in the City of 
Toronto, right in the midst of the 
territory served and one of the 
largest users of Niagara Falls 
power. This editorial, entitled 
“Watch the South,” follows: 

One of the most rapidly developing 
territories in the world to-day is the 
Southern United States. The South 
has awakened from its sleep and is 
building a solid industrial structure on 

its most important resources. New 
factories, office buildings, homes, 
schools, and churches are springing 
up. Industry and commerce are be- 
coming part and parcel of a country 


sources of dependable 
power, and population fol- 
lows industrial activity. It is 
axiomatic that if manufacturing 
settles and thrives in a particular 
section, transportation, trade, pro- 
fessional and domestic service, and 
clerical workers will be attracted 
to that section and distribute 
themselves accordingly. 

There are two major factors re- 
sulting from the co-ordinated 
power operation of these seven in- 
terconnected power companies 
which are contributing materially 
to the industrial development in 
the territory served. The first is 
that industries can buy their power 
much cheaper in most cases than 
they can manufacture it, thereby 
effecting a direct saving in power 
cost as well as a saving in plant 
investment which they would 
otherwise have to make in the con- 
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struction and installation of their 
own power plant and equipment. 
The other is that the various 
sources of power supply, co-ordi- 
nating the rainfall of three sep- 
arate and distinct water sheds in 
five different states, and supple- 
mented by ample auxiliary steam 
plants located almost at the mouth 
of the mines in the coal fields of 
Alabama and Tennessee, including 
the government steam plant at 
Sheffield, Alabama, for all prac- 
tical purposes are .tantamount to 
insurance against power interrup- 
tions due to drought, coal short- 
age, strikes or railroad tie-ups. 
All of the water power and steam 
generating stations of these seven 
companies being interconnected, 
it is possible to transfer power 
from one locality to another to re- 
lieve power shortages or other un- 
foreseen circumstances which may 
interfere with the power supply in 
different sections. In several in- 
stances the steam plant at Shef- 
field, Ala., has been operated by 
the Alabama Power Company and 
the power transmitted or relayed 
by the other companies to Raleigh, 
N. C., a distance of nearly 900 
miles, for the relief of power 
shortages there, thereby prevent- 
ing the shutting down of industries 
in that locality. 


What Electricity Has Done 


The rate of increase in the use 
of electricity in the South during 
the ten-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, was 212.7 per cent., 
as compared to an increase of 147.9 
per cent. for the remainder of the 
country. 

The number of horse power 
used in manufacturing industries 
in the five states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee in 1909 amounted 
to 1,553,259, and in 1919 to 2,349,- 
235, an increase of 795,976 horse 
power or slightly over 50 per cent. 


The number of wage earners or 
workers in the same industries in- 
creased from 445,095 in 1909, to 
562,886 in 1919, an increase of 117,- 
791 or 24 per cent. 

The wages paid increased from 


$146,056,000 in 1909, to $438,528,- 


000 in 1919, an increase of $238,- 
472,000 or 196 per cent. The cost 
of materials increased from $492,- 
640,000 to $1,726,557,000, an in- 
crease of $1,237,917,000 or 250 per 
cent. 

The value of the products of 
these manufacturing enterprises 
increased from $859,934,000 in 
1909, to $2,877,560,000, an increase 
of $2,017,626,000, or over 236 per 
cent. 


Far-Reaching Benefits 


In thus stimulating industry in 
the South and converting the raw 
materials with which this section 
is so richly endowed into finished 
products, the power industry has 
had the effect of largely increasing 
the purchasing power and living 
conditions of workers and wage 
earners in these states, of enhanc- 
ing the value of raw materials by 
creating a home market therefor, 
and of adding to the wealth of the 
community the difference between 
the cost of production and the 
value of the finished products of 
the industrial output. 

While creating and enlarging 
the opportunities for workers to 
earn higher wages, electric power 
has improved living conditions and 
added to the comfort and con- 
venience, health and happiness of 
the people in ways too numerous 
to mention. At the same time it 
has reduced the cost of living com- 
pared to what it otherwise would 
have been, in that the use of elec- 
tric power has materially lessened 
the cost of production. It has 
greatly multiplied the number of 
small manufacturing enterprises of 
the class whose power require- 
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ments would not justify th 
maintenance of an independent 
power plant. It is indispensable in 
the hospital, the dental laboratorie 
and other laboratories for the 
treatment of disease and the 4 
lief of human suffering. It is 
likewise indispensable in the Office 
buildings and banks where, in adqj. 
tion to the elevators, it Operates 
hundreds of clerical and calcula. 
ing appliances. It is indispensable 
in the home for lighting and cook. 
ing. It has largely solved the 
servant problem in the use of the 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine 
etc. It has lightened the drudgery 
and relieved the humdrum of the 
farm. With the rural free de. 
livery; the telephone, the automo- 
bile, and the radio, the !ast three 
of which are the outgrowth of ad- 
vanced knowledge in the electrical] 
art, it has removed the monotony 
and increased the comforts and 
conveniences and, in consequence, 
added to the social and civic wel- 
fare of rural life to an extent un- 
dreamed of twenty years ago. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee 
comprise an area of 236,700 square 
miles, or 27 per cent. of the ter- 
ritory of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River. These 
states contain, according to the 
1920 census, a population of 11,- 
942,735 or 16 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River. 


Seven Major Power Systems 


This section is traversed by the 
great Appalachian Mountain 
Range, running from northeast to 
southwest, which rises to an alti- 
tude of from 1,000 to 7,000 feet 
above sea level and enjoys an 
average rainfall greater than that 
of any other section of the United 
States, the yearly average rang- 
ing from 50 to 85 inches. In the 
foot-hills of this mountain range 
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The leaders in the development of electric power in the South are men who years ago caught a vision of the possibilities in 
the field and who for as many years have been devoting their time, energy, and resourses to transforming those visions into 
realities. Some of these leaders are, left to right, Thomas W. Martin, president, : 
Felton, president, Central Georgia Power Company; H. M. Atkinson, chairman, Georgia Railway & Power Company; James 


bama Power Company; Judge W. H. 


B. Duke, president, Southern Power Company; C. M. Clark, chairman, Tennessee Electric Power Company. 
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Left—Attractive view of the Georgia Railway & Power Company’s Burton Dam, on the Tallulah River, near Atlanta, Ga. 
Upper right—Airplane view of the Great Falls Station and the Dearborn Station of the Southern Power Company, located 





at Great Falls, S. C. Lower right—The Hales Bar Plant of the Tennessee Power Company on the Tennessee River, near 


are formed many rivers and 
streams where the descent or fall 
is too great for the streams to be 
navigable, thus lending themselves 
to economical power development. 

This region also enjoys a climate 
of even temperature, not subject 
to severe winters or ice conditions 
so undesirable in many water 
power enterprises. The mean an- 
nual temperature varies from 55 
degrees at an elevation of 2,000 
feet to about 60 degrees at 500 feet 
elevation, and as a year-around 
climate is unsurpassed anywhere. 

In these five states—which for 
the purpose of this article are re- 
ferred to as the South, as they 
are the states in which the prin- 
cipal water power developments of 
the South have taken place—are 
located, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, 2,445,- 
000 horse power of potential water 
power available 90 per cent. of the 
time and comprising 37 per cent. 
of this class of potential water 
power in the United States east of 
the Mississippi River. There are 
also an additional 1,710,000 horse 
power of potential water power 
available 50 per cent. of the time, 
making a total of 4,166,000 horse 
power of water power capable of 
commercial development in these 
five states. 

There have been built up and are 
in operation within this territory 
seven major hydroelectric power 
systems, all of which are inter- 
connected with effective power 





Chattanooga. 
interchange arrangements and 
facilities. There are other hydro- 


electric power companies in the 
territory, but this article deals only 
with the seven mentioned as being 
representative. They are the 
Southern Power Company, Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company (in- 
cluding Yadkin River Power Co.), 
Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Central Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Columbus Electric & Power 
Company, Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, and Alabama 
Power Company. 


Enormous Output of Plants 


These seven companies with 
their existing plant capacity have 
a total horse power of 1,163,990 
in hydroelectric plants and. 567,510 
in steam plants—a total of 1,731,- 
500 horse power. 

In addition, four of these com- 
panies now have under construc- 
tion additional electric power 
plants with installed horse power 
capacity of 342,400 in hydroelectric 
plants, which makes the grand 
total, installed and under construc- 
tion, 2,073,900 horse power. 

The high voltage trunk trans- 
mission lines of these seven inter- 
connected companies aggregated 
as of January 1, 1924, 3,112 miles 
and extend from Goldsboro and 
Raleigh, N. C., on the east, to 
Muscle: Shoals, Ala., on the west, 
an air line distance of approxi- 
mately 600 miles and a transmis- 
sion line distance of approximate- 





ly 900 miles. These transmission 
lines likewise extend from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on the north, to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Columbus, Ga., 
on the south, a distance of approxi- 
mately 275 miles, and are spotted 
every few miles with high voltage 
transformer stations acting as sup- 
ply points for the low voltage dis- 
tributing feeders radiating there- 
from. The territory within serv- 
ice distance of these seven inter- 
connected companies is. approxi- 
mately one-half of the combined 
area of the states of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, with a 
total population of more than 6,- 
000,000. 

The total kilowatt hour output 
of the interconnected power com- 
panies of the Southeast in 1922 was 
2,494,288,724, and in 1923, 2,979,- 
543,600, an increase of 20 per cent. 
All together, there was produced 
in these five states during the year 
1923, 3,635,956,000 kilowatt hours 
of electrical power, of which 2,778,- 
435,000 kilowatt hours, or approxi- 
mately 75 per cent., was hydro- 
electric power. 

It is generally conceded that the 
co-ordinated operation of these 
seven interconnected companies 
during the war with the resultant 
economy of labor and material and 
the greater effectiveness of plant 
investment was largely responsible 
for the recognition of the econ- 
omies to be derived from the inter- 

(Continued on page 481) 





; Why Southern Real Estate 
Doubles and Redoubles 


An Authority on Southern Real Estate Presents an Outlook Which Takes 
Account of Fundamentals—“Chief Satisfaction,” He Says, “Lies 
in Confident View of Productive Future” 


WAS very much amused several 
| years ago by the very concise, if 

homely, analysis of property 
values given by a witness in a court 
case. The deponent was not a man 
of any education, or pretense of it, 
but he had been called to give his 
opinion on the value of a piece of 
property then in litigation. 

Counsel for the opposition was not 
satisfied with his testimony. 

“Why,” asked this lawyer, “isn’t 
this other piece of property just as 
valuable as the one you are talking 
about ?” 

“Why, it just ain’t.” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“Tt just ain’t—that’s all.” 

“Well, listen,” queried the har- 
assed member of the bar, “how does 
one piece of property get more valu- 
able than another?” 

“When people passes and repasses 
it,” was the succinct and quite proper 
reply. 

Thus when we seek to discover 
why property values in the South 
have been for years on the incline, 
and continue to go up, we must find 
the reasons for the constantly in- 
creasing tendency for many people to 
“pass and repass” Southern real es- 
tate. We must find out why the 
people are there to do this passing 
and repassing. 


Why Values Have Increased 


It is natural, when we consider real 
estate, to think of the cities ; for there 
the population centers, the commerce 
concentrates and clears, the wheels of 
industry whirl; there the money is 
banked and there vast piles of steel 
and stone rise to house and repre- 
sent the section’s wealth. The sec- 
ction’s tangible wealth is mainly in 
the cities. 

In a consideration of real estate as 
of the present, just as it is, just what 
it is worth, it might be all right for 
us to confine ourselves to the pave- 
ments of leading Southern cities. But 
we can’t do that when we begin to 
deal with an outlook on Southern real 
estate—and that is the purpose of this 
article. 

We know that property values in 
Southern cities are increasing daily ; 
we know they have doubled every 
few years for at least a pair of 
decades. We who have been inti- 


mately in contact with Southern real 
estate conditions for years and who 


By Forrest Adair 


intend to be so situated for the rest 
of our allotted span—we know this 
growth is to continue and that it has 
never had any flimsy, mushroom 
characteristics. 

We also know why real estate in 
the South gets its chief satisfaction 
from a confident, untroubled view of 








FORREST ADAIR 
RESIDENT of the Adair 
Realty & Trust Com- 

pany, the oldest real estate 
agency in the United States, 
is recognized as one of the 
nation’s leading authorities 
on Southen real estate values 
and conditions. 

In this article, he cites, 
among the reasons for the 
industrial renaissance which 
has worked to stabilize realty 
values in the South: 

The section’s equable cli- 
mate; its vast undeveloped 
natural resources; a new 
eagerness for development; 
extensive hydro-electric de- 
velopment; a strategic posi- 
tion for commerce; new and 
modern ideas in agriculture 
and a better agricultural 
balance coming through di- |f 
versification. 























an assured, productive future—not 
merely from full enjoyment of pres- 
ent prosperity. 

The proposition stands the fullest 
sort of anaylsis—will show up favor- 
ably under the so-called acid test. 

But our quest for reasons why 





Southern property has increased go 
steadily in value and why this in- 
crease is sound and will continue 
must take us away from the down- 
town business sections of the leading 
cities. We must get away from the 
traffic to find out why the traffic is 
there. 

On our way out, we must pause 
for careful observation of the 
activity on the fringe of our cities— 
the acres of busy manufactories that 
hum with perpetual activity in the 
suburbs, the new mills we see in 
process of construction, the miles of 
industrial trackage, the box cars be- 
ing loaded, the long freight trains 
pulling out, the switch engines snort- 
ing impatiently about. 

The vast importance of this is re- 
flected in the fact that, according to 
the last general census, the South had 
an aggregate of 66,500 manufactur- 
ing establishments with a total capi- 
talization of over $6,883,000,000— 
less than one-seventh of which was 
in cotton manufacturing—which pro- 
duced over $9,805,000,000 worth of 
manufactured products. 

As we continue our journey, we 
must notice the miles on miles of 
smooth hard-surfaced roads, the 
trucks we meet as we bowl along— 
trucks loaded high with farm pro- 
duce, cotton, poultry, dairy products. 
These fine paved roads and easy ve- 
hicular transportation are as impor- 
tant in this foundation of future 
progress as the trains that speed by 
us, bearing Southern products to the 
markets of the world. 


Remarkable Industrial Expansion 


Something like $140,000,000 was 
spent for road construction in the 
South in 1923—and approximately 
the same figure in 1924. 

Finally, when we have come to an 
unobstructed view of the broad plan- 
tations, with acres of rich soil fa- 
vored by the South’s beneficent cli- 
mate, we must pay still closer atten- 
tion. Stock farms, tobacco fields, 
timber lands, pecan and fruit groves, 
poultry and dairy farms—we must 
make mental note of the new and 
wide variety of Southern agricultural 
interests. But most of all we must 
pay heed to the modern and scientific 
farming methods that are now being 
used by the Southland’s country 
gentlemen. . 

The value of Southern farm prod- 
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ucts in 1923 was figured at $6,127,- 
400,000—more than trebled since 
1909. 

The South has weathered some 
storms. It has made errors in the 
use of its opulent store of natural re- 
sources. It has been at times too de- 
yoted in its attention to cotton as a 
money crop. Ergo, it greeted the boll 
weevil as a calamity—then rose to 
call it blessed. 

There was a time, not so many 
years ago, when the South, agricul- 
turally, produced a wealth that over- 
shadowed its manufacturing worth 
by a ratio of something like 75-25. 
We have seen that ratio change 
gradually, to 60-40, then 40-60, and 
finally reverse itself until industrial 
wealth dominated the 75-25 ratio. 

During that transformation, the 
value of agricultural products has 
not decreased—but has tremendously 
increased! Emphasizing the enor- 
mousness of industrial growth. 

This industrial: growth has natur- 
ally been a powerful stimulus to the 
urban population—more people in the 
cities to pass and repass. 

And agriculture has by no means 
suffered while all this industrial 
renaissance was being brought about. 


Rennaissance of the Farm 


The South has always been con- 
sidered an agricultural section. The 
very bounty that a kind Creator has 
heaped upon it will always make it a 
leader in agricultural pursuits. The 
fruitful soil and equable climate must 
ever give forth their products to the 
world. Agriculture will always be of 
paramount importance. 

The South, however, is not solely. 
an agricultural section. That idea 
passed out of the picture long ago 
and is only adhered to by those people 
who are still voting for James 
Buchanan for president. 

Industry has sped ahead—but 
speeding beside it, keeping the pace, 
has been Southern agriculture. 

While this renaissance of the farm 
has been steadily arriving for several 
years, the boll weevil may be said to 
have formally ushered it in. The new 
agricultural spirit in the South, I 
think, is excellently typified by the 
following simple fact, now a matter 
of history: 


Tampa, Florida, in 1888. 


~ year ; 





and 





The citizens of Enterprise, Ala., 
have erected a monument to the boll 
weevil—expressing their undying 
gratitude. 

Although this small bit of organic 
matter, the boll weevil, has-been be- 
rated, advanced on by armies of 
chemists, sprayed, dusted, blasted, 
and cremated—he has been a blessing 
in disguise. Of course he carried his 
disguise to an extreme; but his ulti- 
mate results have been worth while. 

While others taught, pleaded, and 
cried for diversification—he forced 
it. And now the South’s farming 
acreage is stabilizing itself in a bal- 
ance that will make for assured pros- 
perity year in and year out. 

Tobacco is in its ascendancy, its 
value as a crop in 1923 was $241,- 
000,000, against less than $80,000,000 
in 1910, and 1924 will exceed last 
stock farming is assuming 
gigantic proportions; concentration 
on other very valuable products is 
replacing the former disposition to 
plant most of the available acres in 
cotton. 

If this sounds like a dissertation on 
farming and manufacturing, bear in 


mind that it is the wage earner and 








The Tampa of to-day 






the farmer that make the city pos- 
sible. Industry brings population ; 
population means commerce. The 
cities reflect just as surely the pros- 
perity of the outlying farm lands, for 
the dense population of the cities 
busies itself daily ministering to the 
needs of the rural inhabitants. The 
fine roads that cover the South like 
a close-meshed network, and the high 
popularity of the automobile, have 
combined to bring the people into the 
cities to do their buying, to take ad- 
vantage of the cultural opportuni- 
ties, to keep pace with the styles, to 
enjoy the metropolitan advantages. 
The railroad stations of the big 
Southern cities are perpetually 
thronged with those who have come 
in from various distances to replenish 
wardrobes or see the sights. 


Record Building Operations 


Prosperity on the farm means 
prosperity in the city in more than 
one way, you see. More people to 
pass and repass. 

This universal awakening has 
brought about the enormous program 
of building construction that has 

(Continued on page 484) 
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Although scores of new buildings have been raised in all the leading cities of the 

South, the demand for apartments, hotels and structures to house new commerce 

and industry continues unabated. The photo shows a modern apartment house 
recently completed in Jacksonville, Fla. 








Lessons in Achievement 


Improve Your Thinking 


an old family friend for a 

word of advice. James was 
in a bitter mood. The first of 
January had come and gone, and 
his expected salary increase had 
not materialized. 

“I very much want,” he told his 
friend, Williams, “your frank opin- 
‘ton regarding the desirability of 
my resigning at once and hunting 
a new job. 

“There’s no question but that 
I have been treated most unfairly. 
In the three years I have been with 
this firm I have not had a single 
raise, while newcomers have been 
promoted right over my head. 
Besides, business has been good, 
and of course I deserve a share of 
the profits I have helped to create. 

“I know what the trouble 
is, fast enough. The .chief 


Joes HENRY had looked up 


By H. Addington Bruce 


truly say you have helped to create 
profits? 
“Wake up, 


Jim, and think! 


Think just why your chief has - 


overlooked you. You say it is be- 
cause he dislikes you. That isn’t 
thinking, it’s guessing. And even 
if it is a good guess, ask yourself 
whether there may not be a valid 
reason he should dislike you. In 
this way you may discover the true 
reason you are not progressing.” 

Here was candor with a ven- 
geance. And the pathos of it is 
that James Henry’s case is typical 
of that of hundreds of thousands of 
workers, who are laggards in life’s 
race wholly because of inferior 
thinking. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that nine men out of every 


provoking, leaves them perhaps 
bored, perhaps entertained, noth. 
ing more. 

Yet the way to progress ang 
prosperity is the way of thinking, 
And the way of thinking is the 
way of intent inquiry into what. 
ever suggests itself as a problem 
to be solved. 

Inevitably and especially does 
one’s work suggest this. There 
is not a piece of work in which a 
man engages—not even so-called 
mechanical work—that does not 
challenge the mind to problem. 
solving activity. Non-thinkers or 
inferior thinkers ignore the chal- 
lenge. Real thinkers accept it, 
and through thinking produce re- 
sults that compel rewards. 

Here is a test I would reconm- 

- mend to any man regret- 
fully wondering at failure 








of my department has it 
in for me. He has never 
liked me, and deliberately 
overlooks me whenever it 
is a question of advancing 
somebody. My own feel- 
ing is that I might as well 
quit right now. What do 
you say?” 

Williams, who had 
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thinking. And the way of think- 
ing is the way of intent inquiry 
into whatever suggests itself as 
a problem to be solved. 


prosperity is the way 


HE way to progress — 
O 


to make headway in life’s 
race: 

Take pencil and paper, 
and, in a quiet place, set 
down your ideas about 
some subject concerning 
which you have strong 
opinions—the tariff, pro- 
hibition, whatever it may 
be. When you have writ- 














known James Henry as a 
boy, made no immediate 
answer. Then, with an abrupt- 
mess that startled James, he shot 
a counter-question at him: 

“Just what have you done to 
create profits for your firm?” 

“Why ——” somewhat halting- 
ly, “I have done everything re- 
quired of me. I have certain 
duties to perform, and I have per- 
formed them.” 

“With an eye on the clock, Jim? 
Or with an eye on the possibility 
of doing a bit more than was re- 
quired of you, or doing your work 
so efficiently as to make it plain 
you were fit for more exacting 
work?” 

Then, before James Henry could 
answer a syllable: 

“How much real thinking have 
you ever given to your job? Has 
that job meant anything more to 
you than so much a week, to be 
gained as effortlessly as possible? 

“If you are only a routine work- 
er, can you fairly expect more than 
a routine worker’s pay? If you 
are only a routine worker, can you 
fairly expect your chief to pick 
you for promotion? If you are 
only a routine worker, can you 


ten seldom really think so far as 
their work is concerned. 

They work because they have to 
work. They learn how to do that 
work just well enough to insure 
them a livelihood. Then, accord- 
ing to their temperament, they 
lapse into a contented mediocrity 
or they complain because they are 
not advanced undeservedly. 

Outside of work, too, they sel- 
dom do any real thinking. 

What they call thinking is sheer 
guessing, or a mere dreamlike 
floating of ideas through the mind. 
From the moment they wake in 
the morning until they again close 
their eyes in sleep when night 
comes, they do not truly reflect 
about anything. 

They read their newspapers -to 
get—and forget—information, not 
to ask themselves and try to an- 
swer questions regarding the sig- 
nificance of what the newspapers 
tell them. Their conversation 
with their friends has in it no tinc- 
ture of real thought, is but chit- 
chat about trivialities. If they go 
to the movies or the theatre, what 
they see or hear, however thought- 


ten these out, examine 
them with a view to as- 
certaining in how far they are 
the product of close observation 
and logical reasoning on your part 
in contrast with mere absorbing 
of ideas you have heard or read. 
You may be appalled to find how 
little you yourself have really 
thought about the matter in ques- 
tion. 

Recognize then that the same 
mental inertia—for that is what 
it amounts to—may be_ handicap- 
ping you in the doing of your daily 
work. 

Have you simply copied others 
or have you tried, through think- 
ing, to improve on _ traditional 
methods of performing the tasks 
assigned to you? 

When those tasks present un- 
expected difficulties, have you gone 
running to others for their solu- 
tion, have you hastily guessed at 
the solution, or have you buckled 
down to work it out through con- 
centrated thinking? 

Have you, for that matter, ever 
really thought of your work in its 
relation to the general business of 
which it is a part, and tried so to 
(Continued on page 484) 
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Life in the South Takes 
on New Life 


Intellectual and Socal Renaissance Is Under Way All Over the South— 
Astonishing Number of Excellent Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Beautiful Homes and Modern Hotels—Scant Publicity 


the South now has an in- 

stitution of higher learning, 
either a full-fledged university or 
a creditable college. One finds 
more churches throughout the 
South than in any other part of the 
United States. More money is be- 
ing spent in the South on new 
hospitals than anywhere else. Edi- 
fices for fraternal organizations 
are springing up. The South is 
leading the country in the building, 
of ambitious hotels. It spends 
more money for the privilege of 
enjoying grand opera than any 
other section of the country out- 
side of New York and Chicago. 
Art galleries are coming to life in 
the South. Nowhere are beautiful 
civic parks blossoming into exist- 
ence more rapidly. Country club 
houses and golf courses are ap- 
pearing here, there and every- 
where throughout the South. 


South Coming Into Its Own 


In short, an intellectual and 
social renaissance is under way all 
over the South. By the end of the 
first half of this century the South 
promises to attain a position of 
cultural leadership such as it en- 
joyed in the first half of last cen- 
tury and earlier. 


It was the South that begot “The 
Father of Our Country.” It was 
the South that supplied a large 
proportion of the ablest and 
strongest of the founders and up- 
builders of the nation. The South 
furnished not only powerful public 
leaders, but the most brilliant of 
the nation’s orators. 


The oldest State university in 


LMOST every second city in 


By B. C. Forbes 


the country is the University of 
Georgia founded in the eighteenth 
century. William and Mary Col- 
lege, at Williamsburg, Va., is the 
second oldest university in Amer- 
ica, having been founded in 1636; 
it is notable as the birthplace of 
Phi Beta Kappa, founded in 1776. 
The University of Virginia was 
founded by Thomas Jefferson early 
in the nineteenth century. The 
first American to graduate as a 
Doctor of Medicine and to receive 
a degree from a foreign university 
was William Bull, of Charleston. 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell of Ken- 
tucky, was the first man in the. 
world to perform the operation of 
ovariotomy ; he did this in a back- 
woods cabin with crude instru- 
ments of his own devising, while a 
mob waited outside determined to 
take his life if the operation failed. 
Dr. Crawford Long of Georgia, 
was one of the discoverers of 
anesthesia. The South gave the 
world Matthew Fontaine Maury 
who taught the rest of mankind 
more about the ways of tides and 
oceans than it ever knew before. 
“The inventor of the detective 
story,” Poe, was a son of the 
South. So war Lewis R. Gibbes 
(Charleston), leader in astronomy. 

So was the original Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, who gave mankind its 
most effective weapon against the 
famine and starvation which had 
been the lot, periodically, of the 
human race before his day; the 
principle underlying all our won- 
derful reaping and binding 
machines of to-day is that con- 
ceived and put into practical appli- 
cation by that honored Virginian. 


It was a native of Alabama, Gen- 
eral William C. Gorgas, who, later, 
conquered Panama by making it 
habitable. Literary periodicals 
flourished in the South before they 
were known in most other parts of 
the continent. Our first steam rail- 
road was an enterprise of the 
South, the Baltimore & Ohio. Our 
first coal came from Virginia, and 
iron, coal, and gold mines were de- 
veloped there earlier than else- 
where. 

The South could justifiably 
boast of having many of the “fin- 
est families” before New York put 
on metropolitan airs. Intellectual 
and social graces, all the finer 
things of life, abounded in the 
South before the fateful year 1861. 


During the remainder of last 
century the South continued to 
suffer. The opening of the 
twentieth century saw most of the 
scars of war healed. Since then, 
and especially during the last ter 
years, the South has been ex- 
periencing a rebirth, a rebirth in- 
tellectually, a rebirth socially, a re- 
birth agriculturally, a rebirth in- 
dustrially, a rebirth financially, a 
rebirth transportationwise, a re- 
birth even politically, although this 
last has not advanced far beyond 
the embryonic stage. 


Describe Industrial Progress 


The South’s phenomenal prog- 
ress in industry, in_ electrical 
power, in transportation, in agri- 
culture, and in other business direc- 
tions is described elsewhere in this 
issue by such capable authorities as 
Colonel H. M. Atkinson, chair- 











Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., where Gutzon Borglum, the noted sculptor, is carving a gigantic monument to the 
Southern heroes of the Civil War. Although not yet completed, the work is already attracting thousands of visitors. 
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man, Georgia Railway & Power 
Company; F. J. Lisman, president, 
F, J. Lisman & Company ; Richard 
H. Edmonds, editor-in-chief, 
“Manufacturers’ Record”; C. A. 
Cobb, editor, “Southern Ruralist” ; 
John Oakwood; Forrest Adair, 
president, Adair Realty & Trust 
Company; George A. Carden, Car- 
den, Green & Co. 

What struck me during a recent 
tour of the South quite as much 
as its business rebirth was its re- 
vitalized interest in and develop- 
ment of the non-business phases 
of the life of the South. 

Religion, I believe, enters more 
largely. into the life of the South- 
ern people than the people in any 
other part of the country. Im- 
pressive new churches are being 
built all over the South. The num- 
ber of churches in many cities 
astounds the visitor. For example, 
Atlanta, Ga., has 285 churches; 
Nashville, 231; Dallas, Texas, 200; 
Birmingham, Ala., 160; Fort 
Worth, Texas, 151; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 90; Jacksonville, 
Florida, over 80; San Antonio, 
Texas, 77; Greensboro, N. C., 56; 
Lexington, Ky., 52. 


Educational Activities 


One making his first acquaint- 
ance with the South is astonished 
to find so many excellent educa- 
tional institutions. Not only are 
most municipalities spending large 
sums on the erection of excellent 
grammar schools, not only are 
some of the finest high schools in 
America now to be found in 
Southern cities, not only have 
several thousand well - appointed 
schools been built during recent 
years for colored children, but ad- 
vanced colleges as well as univer- 
sities have been built in great 
numbers and raised to a standard 
of efficiency not eclipsed either in 
the East or the West. 

The South is to-day spending al- 
most twice as much on its public 
schools as the whole of the United 
States spent in 1900. Look at the 
growth of public school expendi- 
tures in the South: 


gf AES $35,037,600 
on lp SLES 65,150,000 
SEA 211,199,000 
Eee 323,067,000 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund 


alone has brought into being more 
than 2,000 negro schools. The 
Tuskegee Institute, in Albama, and 
the Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
are, in their sphere, doing work not 
excelled by Harvard or Yale or 
Princeton or the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and now 
that they are receiving $1,000,000 
each from George Eastman, their 
activities doubtless will be broad- 


ened. Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, which has just raised an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 of endowment, be- 
sides its notable work in several 
departments of education is the 
home of the famous Jubilee Sing- 
ers. It was at Fisk that the old 
Southern plantation melodies were 
first committed to writing. Per- 
sonally, I was impressed by the 
excellent training afforded the 
colored race by Biddle Univer- 
sity in Charlotte and the Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College in 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Another most gratifying educa- 
tional evolution is under way in 
many small communities where 
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educational program at Vander. 
bilt University at Nashville, inclyg. 
ing the organization of a great 
medical educational center, wit} 
resources of $8,000,000 at its dis. 
posal; the reorganization of the 
Georgia Peabody College {o, 
teachers at Nashville, with equip- 
ment and endowment valued at 
some $10,000,000; the construction 
of the new Southwestern College 
at Memphis; the completion of 
great building programs at the 
University of North Carolina, the 
University of Tennessee, North 


* Carolina State College, and Louisj- 


ana State University at Baton 
Rouge, the most ambitious perhaps 











Gutzon Borglum, third figure from the left, in front of the head of 
General Lee, which will be the central figure in the group which he is 
carving on Stone Mountain. 


cotton mills or other industrial en- 
terprises have been established. 
The greatest care has been be- 
stowed upon }providing thoroughly 
equipped, comfortable, attractive 
schools. Incidentally, not an evo- 
lution, but a revolution, is taking 
place in the housing facilities now 
being furnished Southern workers, 
particularly in industrial centers— 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
pany and the Gulf States Steel 
Corporation have set a good ex- 
ample at their huge works in the 
Birmingham district and so has 
the Cone family in Greensboro, N. 
C., to mention only a few instances. 

I have seen. no finer high school 
anywhere than the Richard J. 
Reynolds High School at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

To enumerate all the worthy 
universities and colleges in the 
South is out of the question. The 
more noteworthy developments 
during recent years have included 
the founding of Rice Institute at 
Houston, which was launched with 
resources of $12,000,000; the very 
great expansion of the general 





of all the new building programs 
of state institutions. 

Southern legislatures are becom- 
ing increasingly liberal in their 
support of the state universities. 

The University of Kentucky has 
upwards of 2,000 students. The 
University of Tulsa is one of 
the oldest institutions of higher 
education in the Southwest. The 
Winthrop College of Rock Hill, S. 
C., has some 1,500 young women 
students. The Southern Methodist 
University, at Dallas, has an en- 
rollment of over 2,000. 

Let us pick a few Southern 
cities at random and note what 
they can boast in the way of higher 
educational institutions: 

Atlanta has the Georgia School 
of Technology, Emory University, 
Oglethorpe University, Agnes 
Scott College, Cox College, Eliza- 
beth Mather College and North 
Avenue Presbyterian School. 

In Fort Worth, Texas, there are 
the Texas Christian University, 
recently the recipient of $4,000,000, 
Texas Women’s College and South- 

(Continued on page 488) 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Picking Public Utility Stocks 


Growing Popularity of Shares—Danger of Effective Agita- 
tion for Government Operation Past—Types of Securities 


ITHIN the past few years 
W the field for the safe in- 

vestment of funds in the 
stock issues of public utility en- 
terprises has developed enor- 
mously. A dozen years ago public 
utility stock investments of real 
character and stability were few 
and far between. True, we 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


years at least, been largely a con- 
solidation development. The incep- 
tion and growth of the great pub- 
lic utility managing and holding 
organizations has involved the 
merging of many types of pro- 
ducing plants, large and small, 
practically all of which had al- 


ing dividends for many years. 
With the modern stabilization of 
the industry, however, the tend- 
ency towards stock financing has 
grown with great rapidity. To-day 
the best of the public utility oper- 
ating companies in the fields of gas 
and electric light and power are 
doing more and more fi- 





have for a long series of 


nancing, through the issue 





years witnessed the expan- 
sion of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Com- 
pany through successful 
stock financing, but in 
other departments of the 
public utility field, stock fi- 
nancing has been a purely 
latter-day development. 
The reasons for this sit- 
uation are not far to seek. 
Although public utilities, as 
a whole, have now become 
pretty thoroughly stabil- 
ized in this country, yet, as 
compared with steam rail- 
roads, their history is a 
short one. Like all new in- 
dustries, the question of 
finance has been para- 








— 


The First Test 


HE real point to be con- 
sidered in the selection of 
public utility stocks,” says Mr. 
Moody, “is the ability of the 
company to satisfy its public 
through efficient operation and 
the supplying of good service. 
Where a public utility lighting 
company is furnishing its public 
with superior service, one hears 
very little agitation regarding the 
injustice of rates, or the monop- 
olistic character of the business 
which is being carried on.” 


of preferred and common 


stocks. Notable instances 
of this are cases like the 
Pacific Gas & Electric 


Company, the Southern 
California Edison Com- 
pany, the Duquesne Light 
Company, the Detroit Edi- 
son Company, the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, and nu- 
merous smaller plants. 
When we turn to the 
larger field of public util- 
ity groups represented by 
holding or managing com- 
panies, we find that the 
best and most successful of 
them are more and more 
tending to issue stock obli- 
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mount and the difficulties 
of securing capital for the 
development of new utilities have 
in the past involved many serious 
problems. It was necessary, dur- 
ing the first stages of development 
of the industry, to do a great deal 
of financing through the issue of 
mortgage bonds. To find the capi- 
tal for the proper building up of 
electric light and power undertak- 
ings and for the development of 
traction lines, the promoters and 
managers in past years almost in- 
evitably found it necessary to give 
exceptional security to secure sub- 
stantial amounts of investment 
capital. 

If we look back over the history 
of the public utility field of the 
past twenty-five years we will no- 
tice that the development of the 
outstanding enterprises has been 
accompanied by the issuing of a 
great variety of bond obligations, 
many secured by strong, direct 
mortgages, others by consolidated 
or junior mortgages and many by 
other types of collateral. 

In addition to this, the history of 
the movement has, in the latter 


Saeniieeimemeeatl 


ready been bonded or placed under 
some type of financial obligations. 
Thus we find that in the public 
utility field, as in the railroad field, 
many types of securities have been 
created and exist to-day as a di- 
rect result of circumstance or 
necessity. 

It is true that a few public util- 
ity undertakings of earlier days 
were financed mainly through the 
issue of capital stocks. This was 
notably true of a number of the 
electric lighting companies in the 
large cities like New York, Brook- 
lyn, Detroit, and Boston. These 
companies, even _ twenty-five 
years ago, were financing their 
needs mainly through issues of 
stock and only occcasionally put 
out mortgage obligations of any 
kind. The result of this policy is 
shown in their condition to-day. 
These large companies are out- 
standing as concerns which are 
burdened with relatively small 
fixed charges and in most cases 
they have rewarded their stock- 
holders with liberal and increas- 


gations when they need 
new capital for extensions 
or improvements, rather than to 
issue additional amounts of bonds 
even when they would find it an 
easy matter.to float fixed inter- 
est-bearing securities, 

There are several sound reasons 
why public utility stock invest- 
ments have been placed on the 
market so successfully during the 
past few years. In the first place, 
the more seasoned and stabilized 
condition of the industry as a 
whole has created a great deal 
more confidence regarding its fu- 
ture success than formerly existed. 
The demonstrated stability of 
earning power of sound public 
utility propositions during the war 
years and those immediately suc- 
ceeding has awakened the public 
mind to the fact that these com- 
panies are carrying on essential in- 
dustries which are practically cer- 
tain to continue in their present 
form or become even more stable 
as the years go on. 

Another reason why public util- 
ity stocks have come to the front 
so strongly is that farseeing man- 
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agements have been recognizing 
the great value of having employ- 
ees and consumers become part 
owners in the companies. Persist- 
ent selling and educational cam- 
paigns have been carried on for 
some years among the actual con- 
sumers of public utility products 
and these campaigns have been so 
successful in educating the public 
that a new source for the perma- 
nent investment, of capital has been 
found at the doors, as it were, of 
the companies themselves. As an 
illustration of this, the Pacific Gas 
- & Electric Company and other Cal- 
ifornia companies have among 
their permanent common and pre- 
ferred stockholders many thou- 
sands of their consumers and this 
situation has developed all along 
the line with the greatest and most 
efficient organizations. Be- 


would continuously become more 
valuable as the company grew and 
that in any event it would always 
be worth much more than the 
physical property. 

But in recent years it has been 
pretty well demonstrated that 
franchises in themselves are often 
of little or no value, and sometimes 
their terms are such as to make 
them develop into distinct liabili- 
ties. Take, for example, the case 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York City. The 
contracts and franchises under 
which it operates were twenty 
years ago thought to be of un- 
limited value. To-day they are a 
great menace to the company and 
have resulted in almost wrecking 
the property during the past eight 
or ten years. The terms of the 
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noisy agitators who advocate put. 
ting the screws on the companies 
wrecking them if possible, and 
turning the utilities over to public 
management. But the influence of 
this type of sentiment is becom. 
ing less and less effective as the 
industry is becoming more stable 
and as efficiency is developing in 
the service rendered. 

It therefore seems to me that 
from the present standpoint a 
least, the man who is Over-con- 
cerned regarding the political dan- 
gers of investing in public utility 
issues, is tending to borrow troy- 
ble. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, but as a whole the dangers 
of effective agitation in favor of 
public operation have passed. We 
have had many disastrous experi- 
ments during the past ten years 
demonstrating the eco- 





yond this, the growth of 
employee-ownership has 
reached very remarkable 
proportions in many sec- 
tions of the United States. 


Another Tack 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


But the popularity of 
public utility stocks, espe- 
cially preferred issues, has 
grown with the times be- 
cause of the fact that an 
increasing proportion of 


When you suspect you’re going wrong, 
Or lack the strength to move along 
With placid poise among your peers, 
Because of haunting doubts or fears: 
It’s time for you to shift your pack, 
And steer upon another tack! 


When wind and waves assail your ship, 


the American public are be- 
coming investors and are 
constantly seeking for se- 
curities of small denomina- 
tions. It is difficult to se- 
lect a large number of 
really good bond invest- 
ments in small denomina- 
tions, but the field is prac- 
tically unlimited for the 
purchase of stocks the de- 
nomination of which in no 
‘ case is higher than $100. 
Consequently these securi- 
ties are steadily spreading 
into broader and broader 





And anchors from the bottom slip; 
When clouds of mist obscure your sun, 
And foaming waters madly run: 

It’s time for you to change your plan 
And make a port while yet you can! 


When men laugh at your woeful plight, 
And seek your old repute to blight; 
When all the world bestows a frown, 
While you are sliding swiftly down: 
It’s time for you to show your grit, 
And let the scoffers know you're fit! 


When Failure opes your luckless door, 
And struts across the creaking floor; 
When Fortune flees and leaves you bare, 
And former friends but coldly stare: 
It’s time for you to take a tack, 

And show the world you’re “coming back!” 


nomic unsoundness of the 
operation of utilities of this 
type by inefficient political 
bodies. 

In studying public utility 
properties with a view to 
investing in their stock is- 
sues, one should first class- 
ify them into their several 
different types. First, there 
are the companies whose 
business is simply that of 
supplying gas in munici- 
palities for light or heat. 
Second, there are those 
companies which  exclu- 
sively supply electric light 
and electric power in cities, 
towns and other concen- 
trated centers of popula- 
tion. Third, there are those 
companies which confine 
their work to hydroelec- 
tric development, involv- 
ing the supplying of elec- 
tric power for several pur- 
poses—lighting, water and 








fields and among all types 
of the American army of investors. 

To judge public utility stocks 
one must, of course, give special 
attention not merely to the gen- 
eral financial structure of the com- 
pany, but to the character of its 
management and its managerial 
policy. As in the case of the steam 
railroad stockholder, the problems 
of management and current finan- 
cial condition loom larger than 
might be the case with a bond- 
holder who is additionally pro- 
tected by a well-secured mortgage 
on valuable property. 

In the earlier days of public utili- 
ties, is was thought that the best 
asset of the typical company was 
its franchise. At that time mort- 
gages were often issued directly 
on the more or less intangible 
franchise value and were regarded 
as good investments, mainly on 
the theory that the franchise 


franchise limiting the rates which 
the company was guaranteed have 
resulted disastrously in these days 
of high operating costs. 
Therefore, in examining a pub- 
lic utility property nowadays, the 
more indeterminate and _ limited 
the franchise is, the better it often 
may prove for the security hold- 
ers. The real point to be consid- 
ered is, not the franchise, but the 
ability of the company to satisfy 
its public through efficient opera- 
tion and the supplying of good 
service. Where a public utility 
lighting company is furnishing its 
public with superior service, one 
hears very little agitation regard- 
ing the injustice of rates, or the 
monopolistic character of the busi- 
ness which is being carried on. It 
is, of course, true that political agi- 
tation is always present, and there 
are always a small minority of 


electric power for traction 
companies and other purposes. 
Fourth, there are the electric trac- 
tion concerns themselves, which 
furnish electric railway service in 
the cities, the suburbs, and through 
the operation of interurban lines, 
some of which secure their power 
from other companies and some 
of which have their own power 
plants. Fifth, there are the com- 
panies which exclusively supply 
water to municipalities. And then 
we have, finally, the telephone and 
telegraph companies which confine 
themselves to their own particular 
product. 

These classifications, of course, 
can be applied only to specific com- 
panies which concentrate wholly 
in these several fields. In the 
great majority of cases the public 
utility companies whose securities 
come on the markets do more than 
supply one of these types of serv- 
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ice. While there are outstanding 
instances of gas supply companies, 
such as the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company of Chicago, it will 
be found that most of the larger 

5 companies do much more than 
merely supply gas. 

For example, the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, while 
exclusively supplying all the gas 
for light and heat on Manhattan 
Island and certain other parts of 
the city, also owns the New York 
Edison Company from which its 
income is far greater than it is 
from the gas business. Thus any 
investor who puts his money into 
Consolidated Gas stock is really 
investing more in the electric light 
and power industry than he is in 
the gas industry. 

This situation exists all over 
the country. One can purchase 
stock of the Commonwealth Elec- 
tric Company of Chicago and his 
investment will be in the electric 
light and power industry. This 
would be also the case if he pur- 
chases Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany stock. But if he invests in 
stock of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, he is not only an in- 
vestor in gas and electric light and 
traction service but he is even 
more an investor in one of the 
largest and most successful hydro- 
electric power concerns in the 
United States. 


Holding Company Securities 


This general diversification 
throughout different types of pub- 
lic utility activities is, of course, 
more outstanding when one in- 
vests in the obligations or stock 
issues of the so-called holding or 
managing companies. If one pur- 
chases stock of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company, for example, 
he immediately becomes an_in- 
vestor in gas, electric light and 
power, electric traction and hydro- 
electric power services distributed 
practically throughout the entire 
United States, and to some extent 
in foreign countries. His interest 
in this case is tied up with the 
success of companies like the 
American Power & Light Com- 
pany, the Lehigh Power Securi- 
ties Corporation, the American Gas 
& Electric Company and other con- 
cerns which themselves control 
operating plants throughout the 
American continent. So in deter- 
mining on the wisdom of an in- 
vestment in Electric Bond & Share 
Company stock, one would natur- 
ally examine not only the financial 
exhibits and record of this com- 
pany itself, but also the financial 
exhibits and records of the Ameri- 
can Power & Light Company, the 
American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and other holding compan- 














ies which are identified with it, 
and then go still further and exam- 
ine the exhibits of the actual oper- 
ating companies which are con- 
trolled directly or*indirectly. 

It is only in this way, by follow- 
ing through the maze of underly- 
ing or overlapping activities in 
this greatly diversified public util- 
ity field, that one can satisfactor- 
ily analyze the position of the se- 
curities in which he invests. 

It will readily be seen that this 
examination of subsidiary prop- 
erties and operating plants is often 
much more important to the stock- 
holder than to the bondholder. A 
bondholder in a subsidiary com- 
pany like the Southwestern Power 
& Light Company or the Pacific 
Power & Light.Company, need not 
concern himself so much about the 
condition of the controlling cor- 
poration as he needs to give atten- 
tion to the character of his mort- 
gage. But the stock investor, who 
is in reality a partner in the whole 
gigantic enterprise, is necessarily 
interested in the proposition as a 
whole. 


Preferred Stocks Popular 


The most popular form of mod- 
ern public utility stock investment 
is the preferred stock. There are 
many types of public utility pre- 
ferred stocks in the markets to- 
day which did not exist even half 
a dozen years ago. We find issues 
which have preference as to assets 
and as to dividends, limited to 6 
per cent. or 7 per cent. as the case 
may be; others having a prior 
claim on certain. dividends but 
sharing with the common stocks 
in additional dividends when such 
are earned; still others carrying 
important convertible privileges, 
giving the holder the right, in some 
cases, to convert his issue into 
common stock or to convert his 
stock into bonds. These various 
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“Be the Understudy 
to the Man Above 
You.” 
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options which have been attached 
to modern public utility preferred 
stocks have, of course, in most 
cases been created as a result of 
necessity or for inducing investors 
to buy. 


Convertible Stocks 


The convertible privilege is not 
a new idea. In the railroad field 
twenty or thirty years ago a great 
many convertible bonds were is- 
sued which gave the holder the 
right, at certain periods, to con- 
vert into stock. The theory of 
this scheme was that a convertible 
bond would appeal to a wide pub- 
lic who wished to invest in some- 
thing which had special security 
but which would rise in price with 
the increasing earnings of the com- 
pany. Thus developed the old say- 
ing that “the convertible bond was 
invented for the man who _ had 
promised his wife not to speculate 
in stocks.” For, of course, if the 
stock went up, the bond would go 
up also and thus the holder would 
have a chance to reap the same 
profit as the stockholder without 
running the stockholder’s risks as 
to principal. 

This theory is sound enough, the 
only difficulty being that it seldom 
works out very satisfactorily. It 
is only in rare cases that a con- 
vertible preferred stock gets much 
benefit from an improvement in 
the value and income of the com- 
mon stock issue; for in the major- 
ity of cases the company with high 
credit and large current earning 
power does not find it necessary 
to offer special inducements to sell 
its securities. It is able to com- 
mand all the capital it wants on a 
purely business basis and, there- 
fore, if it puts out a preferred 
stock, it does not offer any fancy 
options. 

(Continued on page 487) 








Where Farming is Taught in 
Every Public School 


Day of Scientific 'arming Dawns in the South—Now Has 15 Agricultural 
Colleges, 80 Experiment Stations, Dozens of Agricultural High 
Schools, and 2,000 Demonstration Agents 


you can successfully resist 

the invasion of an army, 
but you cannot resist the invasion 
of ideas. That is why these last 
few decades have seen such mar- 
velous progress in agriculture. 

Since 1900 the: output. of the 
farmer has increased 3/7 per cent., 
while there has been an increase of 
only 5 per cent. in the number of 
farmers. Now this may be, and 
undoubtedly is, surprising, espe- 
cially to those who habitually think 
of the farmer as a one-gallus moss- 
back, impervious to anything in the 
way of néw ideas. But he is not. 

The invasion and onward march 
of new and useful ideas as discov- 
ered by our experiment stations, 
agricultural colleges, successful 
farmers, and agricultural leaders 
generally, as well as manufactur- 
ers, daily is winning victories that 
some day will afford the boys and 
girls and the fathers and mothers 
on the farms of America that free- 
dom and opportunity those who 
feed and clothe the world so richly 
deserve. 

Progress tnowhete has_ been 
greater than it has been here in 
the South. That is as it should 
be. The South is an agricultural 
country, producing annually 40 
per cent. of the Nation’s total farm 
income. 7% 

Here, as elsewhere, this is the 
day of scientific farming. More- 
over, it is the day of the application 
of big business methods in agri- 
culture. 

And just as science and the 
wholesome principles of big busi- 
ness have worked wonders in the 
advancement of industry, so they 
are working wonders in the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. 

When in the first paragraph we 
used the word “marvelous,” we 
were aware that there are some 
undoubtedly who, not having had 
opportunity to know just what 
has been going on, are hardly 
ready to accept that statement at 
face value. Even so, the facts war- 
rant its use. 

To begin with, these are the 
days of agricultural colleges, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and 


. CCORDING to Victor Hugo, 





By C. A. Cobb 


Editor “Southern Ruralist”’ 


agricultural extension work. In- 
deed, these are the days when ag- 
riculture has its first opportunity 
to avail itself of trained leader- 
ship. And at Washington, in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we have the world’s one 


greatest agricultural organization. 


The majority of these institutions 
have actually been established 
within the lives of even those of 
middle age. All have come to use- 
fulness within the past third of a 
century. 

The oldest agricultural experi- 
ment station. in the world was 
established. less than a century 
ago! 


Raising Boys to Be Farmers 


Now there are fifteen agricul- 
tural colleges here in the South, 
plus eighty experiment stations, 
plus dozens of agricultural high 
schools, plus more than 2,000 
county and home demonstration 
agents and leaders, and on top of 
that a course of study including 
agriculture in every public school! 

Getting all of this done repre- 
sents within itself marvelous pro- 


Laat 
gress, and yet much of it is the 
foundational work that shows 
only to the student of agriculture, 
However, the superstructure now 
being built is beginning to take 
form, as we shall point out. 

As great and as important as 
the cotton crop is to the South 
and to the Nation, yet there is 
much more to Southern agricul- 
ture than just cotton. About one- 
third of the cultivated land is 
planted to corn, producing a fourth 
of the Nation’s crop. Millions of 
acres are planted to tobacco and 
to hay, sweet potatoes, rice, cane, 
sorghum, peanuts, and other food 
and feed crops of importance. 
Moreover, the South is rapidly ap- 
proaching the day of supremacy 
in the production of truck and 
fruit. There were shipped out of 
the South during the-last crop 
season more than a quarter of a 
million solid carloads of such prod- 
ucts. There were other thousands 
that found their way into the mar- 
kets through shipments by express 
and delivery by truck. 

Georgia alone in her last crop 
of 13,000 cars shipped more 
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A peach orchard in full bloom. Georgia alone in her last crop of 13,000 cars shipped 
more peaches by several thousand carloads than any other state in the Union. Her 
next crop promises some 17,000 cars. 
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A cattle ranch where a 
decade ago was only a 
part of the Everglades, 
near Hialeah, Florida. The 
farm is owned by Glenn 
H. Curtiss, aviation pioneer, 
and James H. Bright, 
pioneer in land reclamation 
in Florida. 


peaches by several thousand car- 
loads than any other state in the 
Union. Her next crop promises 
some 17,000 cars. And her 16,000 
cars of delicious watermelons 
found their way into every im- 
portant market from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Rocky Mountains. 


Marketing Season Never Ends 


Florida, during the present sea- 
son, will harvest some 22,000,000 
boxes of citrus fruits, and with 
this crop will probably step out 
into first place. When the plant- 
ings of recent years come into 
bearing, they and the old groves 
will run the total yield up to a 
point somewhere beyond the 
thirty-million-box mark. With the 
present acreage, to say nothing of 
possibilities for further expansion, 
Florida promises permanently to 
hold first place in the production 
of oranges, grape fruit, and the 
like, not only in quantity but in 
quality as well, for in the quality 
of her matchless sweet oranges— 
her major citrus crop—she has 
never had a rival. 

The truck and fruit marketing 
season of the South never ends. 
Ripening crops overlap each other 
from Christmas to Christmas. This 
fact, together with the further fact 
that we live in such close proxim- 
ity to the mighty industrial East, 
with its 48 per cent. of the indus- 
trial laborers of the Nation, plus 
unexcelled transportation facilities 
—both rail and water— cannot but 
mean a vast expansion of this in- 
dustry that has already grown to 
such impressive proportions. Un- 
doubtedly the South is the future 
market basket of industrial Amer- 
ica. 

Turning to our live stock in- 
dustry, development has been 
quite satisfactory and along most 
practical lines. There has been 












Tobacco fields and warehouses in South Georgia, where 
tobacco cultivation is making giant strides. 


some plunging and as a result some 
failures, but on the whole the plan 
as developed and promoted by the 
colleges, experiment stations, ex- 
tension workers, agricultural press, 
and leading farmers has been to 
make live stock, not a dominant 
feature, but rather a definite part 
of a long-time program, looking 
to the rebuilding of worn out soils, 
to the maintenance of soils yet fer- 
tile, to the better distribution of 
labor, to the more profitable use 
of the waste lands and waste prod- 
ucts of the farm, and more especi- 
ally still to the production of a 
living at home for the Southern 
farm family. And that is the an- 
swer we get. The South never lived 
better than it is living now. Then 
there are within its borders now 
199 creameries and _ forty-six 
cheese factories, and approxi- 
mately 50,000 farms report pure- 
bred dairy cows. 


Live Stock Industry Expands 


Mississippi affords a typical ex- 
ample of the trend in this new 
phase of Southern agriculture. 
When the boll weevil crossed the 
Mississippi River into that state 
some twelve to fifteen years ago, 
it was as hidebound a cotton coun- 
try as the sun ever shone on. There 
was no live stock industry nor any 
other, except cotton, worthy of 
the name. What live stock there 
was was of a poor quality. The 
first co-operative creamery, as 
memory serves us now, was or- 
ganized in that state in 1912 with 
a charter membership of nineteen. 
There are twenty-six in that state 
now, turning out around 8,000,000 
pounds of butter annually, and mil- 
lions of gallons of milk are sup- 
plied the larger towns and shipped 
into neighboring cities. 

The hog industry, in the mean- 
time, has grown to important pro- 






Airplane spraying South- 
ern peanut field—one 
evidence of modern 
methods in agriculture 
as applied to a crop 
which is rapidly gaining 
importance under the 
new attention to diversi- 
fication. 





portions also, and so has the poul- 
try industry. About the time the 
first creamery was organized thé 
farmers were shipping less than 
10,000 head of hogs to St. Louis, 
their chief live stock market. We 
saw the 100,000 mark passed long 
before the end of the World War. 

It is only within recent years that 
such a thing as a poultry car was 
seen on the railroads in Mississippi: 
They are common there now. Just 
the other day a little town on the 
edge of the prairie belt, as has 
been its custom for years, shipped 
a solid carload of Thanksgiving 
turkeys. 

This plan of marketing poultry 
has grown tremendously in popu- 
larity throughout the South. One 
of the important railway systems 
serving Georgia moved a dozen 
or so such shipments off its lines 
during the last year. As in the 
other phases of our Southern live 
stock industry, this is the day of 
pure bloods in poultry also. And 
inasmuch as the South in the past 
has been one of the greatest mar- 
kets for the poultry and eggs of 
other sections, we feel justified in 
assuming that this industry ere 
long will become one of major im- 
portance. 


Co-operative Associations 


Within the past few years a veri- 
table revolution in financing agri- 
culture and in merchandising its 
products has been under way. The 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, ranging all the way from the 
small county affairs to the great 
South-wide associations, are annu- 
ally doing a business running far 
into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Two associations alone, the Cot- 
ton Association and the Tobacco 
Association, during the season of 
1923-24 did a business of more 
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than $300,000,000. One state cotton 
association at the end of one sea- 
son, on a business of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, showed a total 
profit to its membership of be- 
tween four and eight million dol- 
lars. 

_Just what the showing of profit 
of all the hundreds of associations 
of the states has been, nobody can 
say. Indeed, nobody could say, for 
after all their greatest significance, 
as time goes on, will not be repre- 
sented in the mere margin of profit 
in dollars and cents they show. 
Their greatest service to the 
farmer himself, in our opinion, will 
lie in the direct effect they are 
going. to have in the promotion of 
more orderly, more economic, and 
therefore more profitable produc- 
tion. This has been the case in 
those countries of the old world 
where co-operative marketing has 
tendered such a significant serv- 
ice. Under the old order the cotton 
markets, for example, were in the 
hands of men of little or no ex- 
pert information and just as little 
experience; and, had these men so 
desired, they were without ability 
to discriminate between the supe- 
rior products of the more learned 
and more industrious farmers and 
those who did not care. Lacking 
incentive to grow a superior prod- 
uct, the tendency has been to for- 
get quality and produce quantity, 
a policy that will ultimately lead 
any industry to ruin. But as in 
the case of many other evils, the 
days of this one are numbered also. 

In building up co-operative mar- 
keting, our leaders have not only 
concerned themselves about grade, 
proper warehouses, rail rates, and 
other steps necessary to more 
economic distribution, but they 
have also concerned themselves 
with the problems of supplying the 
markets direct. As a result, one 
association during the last season 
sold around 60 per cent. of its total 
delivery direct. 


A Significant Step 


Just the other day we read with 
thrilling interest a report from 
the Florida Citrus Growers Ex- 
change which told abput the Ex- 
change’s contract for three ocean- 
going freighters that will have 
been transformed into carriers for 
the products of that organization 
before this finds its way into print. 
These three boats are to ply be- 
tween the ports of Florida and 
those of the East, and the answer 
is direct delivery to the ultimate 
distributor, and at one-half the 
cost of the past. As an example 
of vision and initiative, indeed as 
an example of the new order in 
Southern agriculture, this is hard 





to beat, and full of far-reaching 
significance. 

As brilliant as has been the pro- 
gress in marketing, yet even as 
brilliant has been that achieved 
in solving the problems of finance. 
The farmer, through the ages, has 
been the victim of extortionate in- 
terest rates, and except for the 
purpose and intelligence of the 
forces directing the course of 
agriculture in these latter years, 
he probably still would be. How- 
ever, in the Federal Farm Loan 
System he found some relief. This 
was the first institution in his ex- 
perience from which he could bor- 
row money at a reasonable rate. 
Then came the Federal Reserve 
System,-which stands guard over 
the Nation’s finance, and hence 
over the destiny of agriculture. 

The sixty-seventh Congress in 
the passage of the Intermediate 
Credits Act has gone still a step 
further and has all but placed agri- 
eulture upon an equality with in- 
dustry. Here is how it works: 


Large Expenditure for Roads 


The Long Staple Cotton Grow- 
ers of the Mississippi Delta in the 
last days of 1923 perfected the 
organization of an Intermediate 
Credit Bank. During the last year 
that institution, up to September 
2, had made loans to the members 
of the Association of $2,500,000, 
and was at that time advancing 
loans at the rate of $200,000 per 
working day, at 4% per cent. in- 
terest—an astonishing thing in the 
light of past history, and a thing 
unheard of before in the cotton 
belt. 

Accompanying all this, the South 
has moved rapidly forward in the 
development of its educational sys- 
tem, as intimated already, and in 
the development of a finer type 
of social life. Her good roads pro- 
grams are contributing powerfully 
to the on-going of both. During 
the year 1923 the South spent on 
its farm-to-market highways some 
$350,000,000 to $400,000,000 — 
marking a long, long step toward 
that day of fuller living, of which 
we had something to say in the 
beginning. 

And when it comes to the fu- 
ture, what we have already said 
would seem sufficient to warrant 
the utmost faith, and yet there 
are other things of importance to 
be considered aside from what we 
have pointed out. 

There is not an important coun- 
try in the Old World that has 
not already instituted more or less 
vigorous steps looking toward 
supplying, not only its industrial 
needs, but its food and feed also. 
As progress is made in industrial- 
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ization, they will need less 

of the products of American 
dustry. As they make Progress i, 
supplying their own food and f "1 
they will need less wheat and meg 
and lard. While these former Bs 
tomers will no doubt be able to 
manufacture their own plows Br 
wagons and automobiles and raj). 
way engines, and while they ma 
be able to grow their meat we 
bread, there is no likelihood of du- 
plicating anywhere else jn the 
world the cotton industry of the 
South. In this one industry Amer. 
ica, we believe, will hold suprem- 
acy. 
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Future Assured 


This is not saying that the cot. 
ton acreage outside of the United 
States will not grow. It is our 
opinion that it will. However, it 
is difficult to change the agricul. 
tural habits of any people, as has 
been so well illustrated here in this 
enlightened South. Those in charge 
of cotton promotion in old world 
countries tell us that it is with the 
utmost difficulty that natives are 
induced to make any change at all. 


‘More than that, there are other 


factors that tend to limit produc- 
tion in the old world. In the mean- 
time the world population is going 
to grow and with it a more in- 
sistent demand for cotton and its 
products. 

With the promise of supremacy 
in this, the one greatest cash crop 
of the Nation, and the multiplied 
advantages and opportunities in 
climate, location, and soil the 
South enjoys, we have abundant 
reason to feel that her future from 
the standpoint of permanent pros- 
perity is safer than that of any 
other section. And for all her 
progress Dixie is still Dixie, warm- 
hearted and hospitable. 





Business men who wish all their 
competitors would die off and leave 
them a clear field are not in the class 
with Francis Ouimet, the great golfer. 
Not only does he like opponents, but 
he likes to play against those who 
are popular with the gallery. 

“Some folks,” he says, “imagine 
applause will tend to upset a golfer 
quicker than anything else, but I have 
found the reverse to be the case. If 
my opponent holes a long putt which 
is met with a burst of applause, in- 
stead of upsetting me it has the effect 
of making me concentrate all the 
harder over my putt.”—Exchange. 


* * * 


Even a thoroughbred race horse 
needs a touch of whip or spur now 
and then. Be your own jockey.— 
Vision. 

From E. W. Winkler, Washington, Kan. 
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HERE are four little devils 
TF dit haunt every salesman. 

The first little devil is on 
the job bright and early. He 
jumps on your shoulders and 
whispers: “No use trying to see 
your man before 9.30—give him 
time to open his mail.” And if you 
waver for an instant he straight- 
way devours the front end of your 
precious morning. 

The second little devil gets 
into the game at mid-day. “‘It is 
now 12.15,” he adroitly suggests ; 
“if you see a man now he will be 
humpy and will hustle you out, so 
as not to be late for lunch.” If 
you agree and knock off for lunch 
yourself, he will tell you that “You 
won't see your man before two 
o’clock—he won’t be back from 
lunch.” 

The third little devil ap- 
pears early in the afternoon and 
whispers: “It’s getting dark; you 
can’t start an interview when your 
man will be tired and inattentive.” 
And before you know it, this third 
little imp will gobble up the other 
end of your day. 

The fourth little devil is per- 
haps the worst of all. His day is 
Saturday. “You can’t. do any- 
thing on Saturday,” he says; “it’s 
a short day, and no one will have 
time to listen.” And so he will 
swallow up the whole day. 

If you don’t watch out, these 
four little devils will steal ten 
hours a week from you, and then 
you'll wonder why your pay en- 
velope is so thin—The Efficiency 
Magazine. 

* * * 
_The first requirement for admis- 
sion to the Getmore Club is member- 
ship in good standing in the Worth- 
more Club.—Anon. 

= 2 

A year of self-surrender will 
bring larger blessings than four- 
score years of selfishness.—Henry 
Van Dyke. 
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Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 











printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names ef winners 
will be printed. 











Business 


The function of business is to 
provide the material necessities of 
mankind. It is doing this and 
more. Business to-day is rising to 
new heights. It has a conscience 
and a soul. Business realizes that 
it must enter into the various com- 
munity problems. The hospitals, 
the research laboratories, the other 
charities: and scientific achieve- 
ments are promoted chiefly by 
business men. This is the answer 
to the oft-repeated charge that 
business is sordid.—Richard F. 
Grant, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

x * * 


For strength to bear is found in 
duty done, 
And he is blest indeed who learns 
to make 
The joy of others cure his own 
heartache. —Drake. 
o 2 


Many of us are like the little boy 
we met trudging along a country 
road with a cat-rifle over his shoul- 
der. “What are you hunting, buddy ?” 
we asked. “Dunno, sir, I ain’t seen 
it yet.”—R. Lee Sharpe. 


* * &* 


Remember what Simonides said 
—that he never repented that he 
had held his tongue, but often that 
he had spoken.—Plutarch. 

From R. W. Keller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


*x* * * 


Nothing on earth can smile but 
man. Gems may flash reflected light, 
but what is a diamond-flash com- 
pared to an eye-flash and a mirth- 
flash? Flowers cannot smile; this is 
a charm that even they cannot claim. 
It is the prerogative of man; it is the 
color which love wears, and cheerful- 
ness and joy—these three. It is a 
light in the window of the face, by 
which the heart signifies it is at home 
and waiting. A face that cannot smile 
is like a bud that cannot blossom, and 
dries up on the stalk. Laughter is 
day and sobriety is night, and a smile 
is the twilight that hovers gently be- 
tween both.—Beecher. 

* * * 


I don’t believe that men of 
wealth should leave their money 


. to their sons unless it is to carry 


out some specific plan—James B. 
Duke. 





I am profoundly impressed with 
the fact that the structure of mod- 
ern society is essentially a unity, 
destined to stand or to fall as such. 
It is our fortune and our privilege 
that in the present exigency we 
are in a position to take a part of 
great helpfulness and leadership, 
and we shall best serve ourselves 
anl help others if we direct our ef- 
forts to raising, in the broadest 
way, the standards of human wel- 
fare everywhere. We must seek 
to find and to play a part whereby, 
without destroying ourselves, we 
may help others. We cannot hope 
indefinitely to maintain our coun- 
try as a specially favored com- 
munity, an isle of contentment 
lifted above the general level of 
the average of the standards of 
humanity.—President Coolidge. 
ee » 


To know how best to crack your 
walnuts! There have been many 
definitions of genius; I offer you 
that as another one.—Barrie. 

* * * 

A man wrapped up in himself 
makes a very small package.— 
Clipped. 

From C. S. Althouse, Telford, Pa. 
* * 

Respect the truth. Be true. 
There is no conscience, there is 
no noble life, there is no capacity 
for sacrifice where there is not a 
religious, a rigid and a rigorous 
respect for truth. Strive then to 
fulfill this difficult duty. Untruth 
corrupts whoever makes use of it, 
before it overcomes him against 
whom it is used.—Prezzonni. 

From J. W. Jackson, Syosset, N. Y. 

* * * 

A good man is like a good cat. 
No matter which way he is thrown, 
he always lands on his feet.— 
Clipped. 





A Text 


man's life ronsisteth not in 
the abundaure of the things 
which he ypossesseth — Duke, 
12:15, 
Sent in by N. H. Morris, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders of 
texts used. 




















Rinomic Rebirth of the South 
Reflected in Banking 


Twenty-five Banks in Seven Centres Now Have Deposits of $10,000,000 or 
Over, While Ten Years Ago There Were Only Eight Large Banks 
——Leading Banks and Bankers—Trend of Financing 


HE ECONOMIC renaissance 
of the old South is impres- 
sively depicted in the bank- 
ing figuers of its leading cities. 
Agricultural developments, but 
more particularly industrial ex- 
pansion, have brought a high tide 
of financial operations to such 
cities as Atlanta, Georgia; Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Memphis and Nashville, 
Tennessee; New Orleans, Louis- 
iana; and Richmond, Virginia. A 
comparison of banking in these 
cities to-day with ten years ago re- 
veals that the last decade has been 
an era of sensational progress. 

In these seven centres the ag- 
gregate capital and surplus of the 
banks ten years ago amounted to 
$97,400,000. To-day the capital 
funds total $152,700,000. Increase: 
$55,300,000 or almost 57 per cent. 

A decade ago bank loans totaled 
$319,900,000. To-day they are 
$766,300,000. Increase: $446,400,- 
000, or over 139 per cent. 


In 1914 the combined banking 
- deposits in these same centres 
were $326,300,000. To-day they 
are $817,500,000. Increase: $491,- 
200,000, or nearly 154 per cent. 


Banking Personalities 


An interesting fact in this con- 
nection is that during this period 
the number of banks has virtually 
stood still in these cities, there be- 
ing a total of 123 in 1914 and 119 in 
1924. There has not been a horde 
of new banks such as too often ac- 
companies a section’s business ex- 
pansion. As a result, the banks that 
are handling the big business of the 
South are old and established in- 
stitutions, which have notably in- 
creased their capital strength, fa- 
cilities, and operations, in keeping 
with the rising tide of business that 
the economic betterment of the 
last ten years has brought. 


Table No. 1 indicates in detail 
banking progress in the seven 
cities mentioned. The growth in 
the stature of the banks in the 
‘ South is indicated by the great in- 
crease that has’ taken place in the 
number of large banks. Ten years 
ago there were only eight banks 


By John Oakwood 











Table I 
Combined Banking Figures 
(00,000 omitted) 
Cities No.of Banks Cap. & Surp. Deposits Loans 
1914 1924 1914 1924 1914 1924 1914 1914 
Bieta, Gai. os ses 23. 23 $17.5 $23.6 $35.2 $956 $408 $867 
Birmingham, Ala... 7 6 8.5 9.6 26.2 66.4 26.8 54.5 
Louisville, Ky....... 19 18 16.3 27.5 52.3 128.2 54.5 1425 
Memphis, Tenn..... 24 21 94 17.1 39.3 93.5 33.0 80.5 
Nashville, Tenn..... 10 15 6.6 11.0 28.6 70.0 26.6 70.0 
New Orleans, La... 15 10 20.7 34.7 92.7 234.0 80.0 204.6 
Richmond, Va....... 25 26 18.4 29.2 52.0 129.8 58.2 127.5 
yt oe ee 123 119 $97.4 $152.7 $326.3 $817.5 $319.9 $7663 

















in these seven cities with deposits 
of ten million or more. To-day 
there are twenty-five such banks, 
as shown in Table No. II. Table 
No. III gives the details of these 
larger banks. 


Among the presidents of these 
banks are men who have been 
leaders in developing the new 
South. In Atlanta, Robert F. Mad- 
dox, chairman of the board of the 
Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, 
chairman of the board of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, and president 
of the City National Bank, has 
been particularly active in public 
life. He has served as president of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
and also as mayor of his city. In 
banking activities, he is a former 
president of the Atlanta Clearing 
House Association, was president 
of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1911 and of the American 
Bankers Association in 1918. He is 
a director of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway and the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company. 








Table Il 


Number of Banks with De- 
posits over $10,000,000 


Cities 1914 1924 
Qe, © ee None 3 
Birmingham, Ala....... 1 3 
Eomevine, KY.... 56.54 None 4 
Memphis, Tenn......... 1 Z 
Nashville, Tenn....... 1 2 
New Orleans, La....... 4 6 
Richmond, Va......... 1 5 
SRS itieict See 8 25 




















Oscar Wells, president of the 
First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, is one of the outstanding 
citizens of that city. He has had 
wide experience in banking in the 
South, beginning his bank career as 
cashier of the Wells Banking Com- 
pany in Platte City, Missouri, in 
1898. He later became president 
of the Bank of Edgerton, Missouri, 
and in 1903 went to Carthage, Mis- 
souri, as cashier of the Carthage 
National Bank. He served in sim- 
ilar capacities in the Fort Worth, 
Texas, National Bank and the 
Commercial National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Texas. In 1912 he became 
vice-president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank in Houston, and after 
serving there for a year, joined the 
First National Bank of the same 
place in a like capacity. In 1914 
he became governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas, re- 
signing the next year to take the 
presidency of the First National 
Bank in Birmingham, which posi- 
tion he now holds. He is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
District. At the recent convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion he was elected first vice-pres- 
ident. 


A Banking and Civil Leader 


In New Orleans, Rudolph S. 
Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company and of 
the Hibernia Securities Co., is one 
of the outstanding banking and 
business leaders of the South. He 
came to the United States from 
Germany at the age of--eighteen 
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Top—Nathan Adams, president, Ameri- 

can Exchange National Bank, Dallas, 

Tex. Bottom—Thomas R. Preston, 

president, Hamilton National Bank, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


and obtained a position in a 
Chicago bank. During his early 
banking years he fitted himself for 
his profession by taking courses in 
the American Institute of Banking. 
In 1906 he joined the Hibernia 
Bank of New Orleans in the For- 
eign Exchange Department. His 
advancement was rapid, and in 
1918, at the age of thirty-three, he 
was made president of the bank. 
The public services of Mr. Hecht 
in New Orleans have won him a 
high place in the regard of her 
people. In 1923 he was awarded 
the loving cup given annually to 
the man who has done the most 
unselfish and notable work for the 
city. Among his civic services are 
the working out of the financial 
plan for the great system of cot- 
ton warehouses and elevators of 
New Orleans; revision of the city’s 
finances; financing of its twenty- 
million-dollar industrial canal ; and, 
as president of the Board of Port 
Commissioners, the reorganization 
of that body and the placing of it 
on a business basis. He has also 
been the dominant figure in the re- 
organization and development of a 
number of public service corpora- 
tions. In 1922 he was president of 
the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 
In Chattanooga, Tennessee, an 
outstanding banking figure is T. 
R. Preston, president of the Ham- 
ilton National Bank. He began his 
business career in a country bank in 
Tennessee, but was diverted for a 
time into railroad employ. He later 





came back to banking, joining a 
savings bank in Chattanooga. He 
became cashier at the age of twen- 
ty-two, after a year’s service, and 
was subsequently elected president. 
In 1905 he organized with his 
brother the Hamilton National 
Bank, and under their leadership it 
has achieved phenomenal success. 
The original capital was $250,000, 
but it has been necessary to in- 
crease it to four times that sum to 
the present capital of $1,500,000, 
with surplus above $800,000. Mr. 
Preston is affiliated with a number 
of large and successful enterprises 
in Chattanooga, among them being 
the Dixie Portland Cement Com- 
pany, the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
and electric and transportation cor- 
porations. He is a former pres- 
ident of the National Bank Divis- 
ion, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and was twice candidate for 


‘Governor of the state of Ten- 


nessee. 

Another Southern banking lead- 
er is Nathan Adams, president of 
the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, the strong- 
est banking institution in that 
city, which has felt the stimulat- 
ing effects of cotton raising and 
manufacture and of the petroleum 
producing and refining industries. 
He began his banking career as 
a runner in a small country bank in 
Tennessee, but as a youth he went 
West to Texas, entering his_ pres- 
ent bank as a clerk in 1889, rising 
through various clerical and finan- 
cial grades until he became pres- 
ident early in 1924. He has been 
prominent in banking organization 


<a he 


‘Top—R. F. Maddox, chairman, Atlanta 
& Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bottom—Oliver S. Sands, president, 





’ American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 








Top—Rudolph Hecht, president, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
Bottom—Oscar Wells, president, First 

National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


activities, being a former president 
of the Texas Bankers Association, 
a former member of the Executive 
Council, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and he is active in the 
Clearing House Section of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Adams is an au- 
thority in the field of cotton fin- 
ance. 

Among the men who have 
grown up with the development of 
Richmond in the last decade is 
Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank and of 
the American Trust Company. 
His business career began in rail- 
roading. After a number of years’ 
experience he took up banking in 
1891. For several years he-was a 
national bank examiner and then 
returned to banking proper in 1899 
when he organized the American 
National Bank in Richmond. He 
has been active in the American 
Bankers Association and in the 
Virginia Bankers Association of 
which he was president. Another 
banking leader in Richmond is 
Thomas B. McAdams, senior vice- 
president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. He has been par- 
ticularly active in banking associa- 
tion work, having been president 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, and, in 1921, of the 
American Bankers Association. 

These men are but a few of the 
bankers who are playing signif- 
icant parts in the economic rebirth 
of the South. One of the great 
underlying factors in this economic 
expansion of the last decade, re- 
flected in the banking figures given 
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herein, has been the spectacular 
shifting to the South of certain 
lines of industry from other sec- 
tions of the country. As a result 
the South to-day is producing for 
itself many articles formerly im- 
ported from other parts of the 
country. 

Previous to the Civil War agri- 
cultural pursuits predominated. 
Following the war, the South, 
shattered by the conflict and lack- 
ing capital, painfully resumed ag- 
ricultural activity with little en- 
ergy for industrial development. 
In the last decade, however, it has 
accumulated its own capital funds, 
and as a result industrial develop- 
ment has made rapid progress, aid- 
ed by a number of special factors. 

This is particularly true in re- 
spect to the growth of factories 
for the manufacture of cotton. 
Formerly the New England mills 
were supreme in this field, but now 
the South equals the North in the 
quantity and value of cotton tex- 
tile output. This change is at- 
tributable, not so much to the ac- 
tual transfer of capital from New 
England to the South, as to the 
rapid growth of the cotton in- 
dustry in the South on its own 
resources. 


Shift in Textile Industry 


War conditions brought about 
a tremendous increase in demand 
for cotton goods and a consequent 
expansion in plant capacity. The 
subsequent contraction meant the 
survival of the fittest among the 
plants in the somewhat overbuilt 
Situation that developed. This sit- 
uation favored the South, where 
the mills are more modern and 
labor conditions are better than in 
New England. 

In 1922 the ten Southern cotton 
manufacturing states turned out, 
in point of value, nearly 59 per 
cent. of all. the yarn manufactured, 
68 per cent. of the unbleached 
sheeting, 77 per cent. of the den- 
ims, over 88 per cent. of all the 
drills, and 94 per cent. of the ounce 
duck. Of the total output of cot- 
ton goods in the United States, 
Massachusetts produced in that 
year only about 25 per cent., the 
ten Southern states over 43 per 
cent., and all other states about 
32 per cent. The change that has 
been taking place is portrayed in 
the following comparative figures 
of production: 


1879 1919 
% % 
ESSE Be Sar 6.7 41.1 
Massachusetts alone... 35.5 278 
All other states....... 578 31.1 


In the five-year period from 1914 
to 1918, the number of looms in 
the United States increased 3 per 
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Table III 
The Larger Banks of the South To-day 

Cities Banks Cap. Funds Deposits 
Pe, Glin od 5s sarcek Atlanta & Lowry National.. $6,500,000 $42,400,000 
Citizens & Southern....... 6,100,000 51,200,000 

Fourth National........... 3,000,000 26,400,000 

Birmingham, Ala....... American Trust & Savings. 1,700,000 11,200,000 
Birmingham Trust & Savs. 1,750,000 17,600,000 

First NOOR... .cacccews<<.s 3,000,000 31,600,000 

Louisville, Ky.......... Citizens Union National... 2,500,000 24,900,000 
First. MetGGl...«< .sc00ss sa 1,185,000 10,000,000 

Liberty Ins. Bank.......... 1,465,000 16,600,000 

National Bank of Kentucky 7,000,000 39,500,000 

Memphis, Tenn......... Commerce & Trust Co.... 4,500,000 28,800,000 
Union & Planters.......... 4,850,000 34,000,000 

Nashville, Tenn......... American National......... 2,700,000 17,400,000 
Fourth & First National... 2,800,000 21,600,000 

New Orleans, La........ Canal Com’l. Trust & Savs. 7,000,000 65,900,000 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 4,500,000 44,900,000 

Interstate Trust & Bkg. Co. 1,550,000 14,100,000 

Marine Bank & Trust Co.. 2,300,000 20,300,000 

Whitney-Central National... 4,800,000 33,000,000 

Whitney-Cent. Trust & Sav. 1,200,000 23,000,000 

Richmond, Va..........American National......... 2,000,000 14,200,000 
First: National........sse00 4,000,000 25,300,000 

Merchants National........ 2,000,000 17,100,000 

Planters National.......... 3,200,000 14,500,090 

State & City Bk. & T. Co.. 2,835,000 14,700,000 

cent., but those in Massachusetts But perfection of humidifying 


actually decreased 1 per cent. And 
in the last eleven months of 1923, 
the spindles put in place in South- 
ern factories increased 518,000, 
while there was a decrease of 107,- 
000 in the non-cotton growing 
states. That this expansion of the 
industry in the South is being 
financed by Southern rather than 
Northern capital is shown by the 
following table of ownership and 
control by outside capital in South- 
ern states in 1922: 


‘ No.of M%of 
Spindles Total 
Owned or controlled by 
Southern capital..... 13,940,000 83.8 
Controlled by Northern 
SRR ey: 1,815,500 10.8 
Owned by Northern 
GE otakexcansccta 74,500 3.4 
Controlled by Western 
GE 8k ss 0cescnctaek 333,500 2.0 


The chief advantages which have 
brought about this spectacular 
shift of the textile industry into 
the South are the more favorable 
climatic conditions there, cheaper 
power, newer and more modern 
plant equipment developed during 
the war and post-war demand, 
longer hours of plant operation 
and more favorable labor condi- 
tions. 

Technical developments 
have favored the change. 


also 
For- 


merly the dry, hot Summers of 
the South, which favored the 
growing of cotton, were barriers 
to the manufacture of textiles. 
The more humid air of Massa- 
chusetts favored the development 
of cotton goods 


manufactures. 





processes and modern ventilating 
and cooling systems have since 
robbed New England of this ad- 
vantage, and cotton can now be 
efficiently manufactured into fab- 
rics in the states where it is grown. 

This shift in the textile industry 
is but one of the many fundamental 
economic changes underlying the 
great expansion noted in Southern 
banking operations. 





I would be true, for there are those 
who trust me; I would be pure, for 
there are those who care; I would be 
strong, for there is much to suffer ; I 
would be brave, for there is much to 
dare; I would be friend to all—the 
foe—the friendless; I would be giv- 
ing and forget the gift; I would be 
humble, for I know my weakness; I 
would look up—and laugh—and love 
and lift—Howard Arnold Wal- 
ters. 

ae * * 

Prosperity cannot be divorced 
from humanity.—President Cool- 
idge. 





Better Understanding of Business 
Conditions 

“In the past four or five months 
it has been very difficult for the 
writer to keep his copy of Forbes 
Magazine on his desk, due to the 
fact that the other executives of 
this Company take it home to read. 
I feel sure that your magazine 
will be the means of not only 
stimulating our associates but will 
also give them a better under- 
standing of business conditions.” 
—S. C. Eyle, President National Axle 

Corporation, San Jose, Calif. 
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The Houston ship channel, a new world port and inland arm of the sea, fifty-two miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 





A Land Where ‘Transportation 
Spells Transformation 


Progress of the South in Railroads, Highways, Harbor Facilities, and River 
Developments—Blessed with Large Number of Deep-Water Ports— 
Mobile, River Port with Promising Future 


War, the products of the 

Southern states, consisting al- 
most exclusively of cotton, moved 
down the rivers to the Northern 
states or abroad, through ports on 
the Gulf and the Atlantic. There 
were but few steam railroads and 
no cohesive system; for instance, 
it was not possible to travel by 
railroad even from New Orleans to 
Atlanta, or from Atlanta to New 
York, and the only through route 
from East to West was the old 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad, 
running from Memphis to Chat- 
tanooga, which now forms part of 
the Southern Railway System. 

There were comparatively few 
highways. Sherman in his march 
through Georgia destroyed the 
railroad and highways of that 
state, which were the best in the 
South. 

If any one had predicted at the 
termination of the Civil War the 
progress which has been made 
in the means of transportation 
within sixty years, he would have 
been committed to a lunatic asy- 
lum. To-day the South is grid- 
ironed with railroads and high- 
ways; a double-track road is com- 
pleted from Washington to At- 
lanta, and another double-track 
line is nearing completion from 
Washington to Jacksonville. There 
is a through double-track road 
from New Orleans to Chicago, and 
two roads extending from Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville through 
Birmingham to New Orleans are 
mostly double track all the way. 

Within the last ten years, since 
the general use of the automobile, 
the South has kept pace with the 
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By F. J. Lisman 


North in the development of its 
highway systems. To-day there 
are paved roads extending for 
hundreds of miles connecting the 
cities on the Atlantic and of the 
Middle States with all Southern 
cities. Formerly, most people 
who desired to go to Florida 
preferred to go by boat. Now 
there is a choice of traveling in a 
comfortable train over any one of 
three roads, or, by taking only two 
days more, one can go all the way 
by automobile, stopping every 
night in a comfortable hotel with 
all modern conveniences. 


Cotton Moves Inland 


The river boat which plied on all 
the rivers of the South has passed 
into desuetude. These boats now 
ply only on rivers which reach the 
few back country towns not served 
by railroad, such as the Upper 
Cumberland and some of the rivers 
of Arkansas and Louisiana which 
have to some extent swampy 
shores, not economically accessible 
to a railroad. These river boats 
still run at irregular periods; while 
nowadays everybody wants to 
travel, not only in comfort, but 
just as and when he pleases. This 
is one of the reasons why people 
prefer the automobile to the train. 
If a man wants to leave home at 
9:30 A. M. to go to a town forty 
miles away, he frequently travels 
by automobile, instead of getting 
up a little earlier to take the 8:30 
train. Traveling in your own auto 
may cost more, but evidently many 
people think it is worth the dif- 
ference. 

The automobile bus, the latest 
addition to transportation, is 


spreading over the South, the same 
as over the rest of the country. 
The main line of the Southern 
Railway through the cotton mills 
region of the Carolinas is paralleled 
by practically two cement high- 
ways, which undoubtedly carry 
many more people than travel by 
the big passenger trains over the 
great double-track line of the 
South. In many sections, branch 
line railroads have lost almost 
their entire passenger business to 
the bus and automobile, and much 
local freight business is going by 
the motor truck, which is using— 
or.in many cases abusing—the 
highways built and maintained by 
the Government at the expense of 
the taxpayers. The railways pay 
a very substantial share of these 
taxes. 

Another and most recent devel- 
opment of the transportation sys- 
tem of the South is the decline of 
the cotton movement to the At- 
lantic ports. This is something 
which was not dreamed of twenty- 
five years ago. The fact is that 
the cotton raised in the Atlantic 
states now largely moves inland 
to the cotton mills, and the export 
movement to ports like Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington has 
had a relative decline. 

The South is blessed, probably 
more than any other section, with 
a large number of deep-water 
ports; in fact, it has more possible 
port sites than the traffic can sun- 
port. Jacksonville has developed 
as a gateway to Florida, although 
it is located quite a long distance 
up the St. John River. Savannah 
is only about 125 miles north of 
Jacksonville. Between these two 
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ports there is the port of Bruns- 
wick, an excellent natural harbor 
site but without adequate capital 
and facilities to properly compete 
with its stronger and fully devel- 
oped rivals. St. Mary, another 
port on the southern coast of 
Georgia, has aspirations to impor- 
tance which are hardly likely to be 
realized. Similarly, Port Royal, 
docated between Charleston and 
Savannah, would be capable of 
handling, after the necessary ex- 
penditures of capital, practically 
all the tonnage now moving out 
through all the ports south of Nor- 
folk. Southport, below Wilming- 
ton, is in a similar position. Al- 
most the same may be said of 
Morelead City, N. C. The most 
important port developments have 
‘been in New Orleans, Houston, and 
Norfolk, largely because of the ex- 
tensive railroad mileage back of 
these ports. 


Where River Traffic Grows 


“To him that hath, shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he 
hath.” Shipping men want to send 
‘boats only to large ports where 
they are certain of obtaining a 
full cargo; therefore, the tendency 
more and more is to build up the 
large ports and take away what 
little business the small ports may 
have left. 

While river navigation has de- 
clined, there is one river port in 
the South which is likely to have 
a very large growth in the next 
two generations. Shortly after 
the commencement of the war the 
canalization of the Alabama and 
Tombigbee Rivers was completed, 
and there is now dependable 
navigation from near Birmingham 
to Mobile. The United States 
Steel Corporation built during the 
war a large shipbuilding plant in 
Mobile, which was not completed 
until after the close of the war. 
It has never been in operation, but 
some day will be a very important 
factor in the shipbuilding trades. 
It will bring its raw materials from 
the Birmingham district plants of 
the Corporation down the rivers. 
The Steel Corporation is now 
shipping pig iron and even rails by 
water from the Birmingham dis- 
trict to Mobile harbor. In time 
there will be a heavy coal tonnage 
moving in the same way. These 
rivers in time are likely to be near- 
ly as busy as the St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers, which carry an 
enormous tonnage. 

While New Orleans is the natur- 
al gateway for the Mississippi 
River, just as Galveston and Hous- 
ton are the natural gateways into 
_ Texas, so Mobile is the gateway 
“to the Alabama mineral district 





and in time will be a large manu- 
facturing city, where foreign ores 
will be converted with Alabama 
coal into various steel products. 
It is also the natural site for many 
other manufactories depending on 
the steel industry. 

Port Arthur, located practically 
on the Texas-Louisiana state line, 
is built on what was a swamp 
thirty years ago. It is now one 
of the great oil and grain ports 
of the country. Oil, of course, 
was not thought of in the days 
of the Civil War, and the only way 
grain was shipped to Southern 
ports was by way of the rivers. 

The transportation system of 
the South fully serves its present 
needs. The railroads are prepared 
to add to their terminal facilities, 
and increase their trackage, yards, 
shops, etc., in order to meet in- 
creased requirements. What these 
increased requirements will be 
during the next sixty years only 
time will tell. 

There will not be many branch 
lines constructed except for miner- 
al development, because branches 
into purely agricultural regions 
are not remunerative. The large 
timber tracts are already well 
served, but much conservation or 
perpetuation of timber growth will 
be carried on. This has already 
been started by the Goodyear lum- 
ber interests, which own large 
tracts of land in the State of 
Mississippi along the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railway. 

There are a number of potential 
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agricultural counties in our South. 
land still without railways. Up. 
less they develop mineral resources 
they will have to tax themselves 
in order to build paved highways 
on which motor trucks and busses 
can operate at a low cost. 

A very heavy river coal traffic 
from the Pittsburgh, West Virginia 
and Ohio coal district moved down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
during three decades after the 
Civil War. This heavy tonnage 
disappeared with the opening of 
the Kentucky and Alabama coal 
fields and is not likely to come 
back. As a matter of fact, in spite 
of all efforts of the Government 
and Chambers of Commerce, a 
heavy movement of freight by 
water is not likely to return, ex- 
cept between the Birmingham Dis- 
trict and Mobile, because railways 
furnish quicker and more elastic 
and dependable transportation, 
When traffic has increased suffi- 
ciently on the main lines and the 
capital investment for electric 
operation has been reduced, the 
operation by electricity of many 


‘railways may be expected. 


The next sixty years will no 
doubt witness many changes in the 
way of the development of more 
economical motive power, pos- 
sibly along the lines of the Diesel 
internal combustion engine. Pas- 
senger service on all branch lines 
will be carried in self-propelled 
cars. And no one can prophecy 
about the possibilities of the air- 
plane. 





Piloting a Big Ship 


By Tom Dreier 


OU don’t see great transatlan- 
tic liners moving up New 
York harbor at full speed. They 
have the power. Smaller boats 
could not stand before them. But 
the rules are such that not only 
are they compelled to slow up or 
stop to avoid hitting the smallest 
and most worthless scow, but, if 
their speed is such as to create a 
swell, they must stop and after an 
interval start up slowly again. 
They must not even create waves 
that will endanger smaller craft. 
If the swell swamps a little boat, 
the pilot is responsible for dam- 
ages. . 
The rules of the harbor are to a 
greater extent than many of us 
realize the rules of what is called 
Big Business. After all, Big Busi- 
ness, like the big transoceanic 
liner, is piloted by men. With few 
exceptions they are decent, honest, 
square chaps, eager to make 
friends, and with the same human 
problems confronting them in their 
private lives that bother smaller 





men. The pilot gets no satisfac- 
tion out of seeing a smaller boat 
swamped. The big business exec- 
utive gets no thrill out of being 
responsible for a backwash that 
ruins some smaller business. 

Small boats are swamped in the 
harbor. There are unavoidable 
mishaps. Even pilots themselves 
fall from ladders, as they climb up 
to do their work, and have to be 
rescued from drowning. Small 
businesses are ruined by big ones. 
Mismanagement of big businesses 
does sometimes create crashes that 
bring ruin to many innocent peo- 
ple. But the thing to remember is 
that these wrongs are not per- 
petrated with malice. They are 
only expressions of inefficiency. 
The effect on a boat that is run 
down deliberately and one that is 
hit accidentally may be the same. 
But in the eyes of the law it is the 
intent of the pilot that counts. 

In judging business let us judge 
by the intent of the pilots and not 
by the results of their actions. 
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a (AVN this new Cadillac Coach 
A hs (priced the same as open cars) 
Mat] [Sy7i 4. 

my literally thousands of buyers 

will recognize the opportunity they 

have been awaiting and anticipating. 


— 


Here is a wonderfully balanced, 
five passenger Coach with Body by 
Fisher, finished in Cadillac-Duco 
in a new and attractive color, up- 
holstered in taupe mohair plush, 
and fitted with dome light, window 
curtains, and foot rest—a beautiful, 
roomy, comfortable car. 








Mounted on the standard V-63 
Cadillac chassis, it assures to its 
owners standards of quiet, vibration- 
less performance, dependability and 
long economical service which they 
know are exclusively Cadillac. 


At its appealing price this Coach, 
in addition to the Custom-Built and 
Standard V-63 lines, establishes 
more clearly than ever Cadillac’s 
ability to combine highest quality 
with highest value in eight-cylinder 
manufacture. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Municipalities in which the company furnishes 


power wholesale to the Municipality or some other 
agency for distribution: 


City Population* City Population* 
Aoworta ........ 1,043 Kennesaw ....... 530 
Bowman ........ 730 Lawrenceville ... 2,039 
Braselton ....... 148 Mansfield ....... 589 
are 2,500 Marietta ........ 6,190 
ge eee 1,653 Milstead ........ 1,000 
a eee 2.679 Monroe ......... 3,211 
Cartersville ...... 4,350 North Canton ...... 
Cedartown ...... 4,053 Newborn........ 550 
Chamblee ....... 710 «© eareroes ........ 968 
College Park .... 3,622 Palmetto ........ 922 
Commerce ...... 2,459 Porterdale ...... 2,880 
Covington ...... 3,203 Rockmart ....... 1,034 
ee os ie Oe ee 13,252 
East Point ...... 5,241 Social Circle .... 1,590 
Elberton ........ 6,475 Taylorsville ..... 306 
Fairburn ........ ee 3,567 
Hapeville ....... 3,500 Winder ......... 3,335 
Hoschton ....... 377 


*Figures based on 1920 Census. 
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towns offer: 


Equable climatic conditions | ?* 


construction. 
Location at source of raw | ™ 
Adequate freight facilities. 
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Free sites and tax exemption 
Friendly public sentiment. 
Plenty of native American lak 
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RUIN GEORGIA 


luciqon of hydro-electric power 
wayy & Power Company now 
ree jscore Communities on the 
the {company to offer excep- 
thef location of new industries. 





Municipalities in which the consumers are served 
direct by the Company: 


City Population* City Population* 
dairsvill 


A BRAD 1,000 Flowery Branch.. .461 
1t ower at low rates, these  o- alle Gainesville ...... 6,272 
itp Atlanta ........ 200,616 Hartwell ........ 2,007 

Baldwin ........ 512 Hollingsworth ... 
Bellton ......... 149 Ingleside ........ 100 
Bolton ......... 160 Kirkwood ....... 2,934 
Bowersville ..... 390 Lavonia ......... 1,756 
Ceeee 45.5... 1,260 Lithonia ........ 1,428 
Carrollton ...... WE RR ann 10.0, 0 dss s-0 367 
+t 7 . eae er nae esas an _ — ee aa = 

perm ting more economical ksville ..... ; RR 6 sin aac de 1, 
Ons 8 Conyers ........ 1919 Royston ........ 1,422 
Carmen ........ 1274 Gegeme ......... 599 
‘al enc er a 6,150 a — ae . 1,062 
" ewey Rose .... 250 ummerville .... 1,050 
aw materials EY ahs wasiisic's 625 Whitesburg ..... 366 
Fair Oaks ...... Woodstock .. ... 415 
8. *Figures based on 1920 Census. 


ion | in Many instances. 
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-| Power Company 











Cotton Mill, One of 
Large Power Users 
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A Shop That Had the Sleeping Sickness 


BIG 7-story drapery shop in 
A a certain town had the 
sleeping sickness last year. 

It had done nothing new for 
years. One by one its customers 
were going elsewhere. 

The sales people had joined the 
leisure class, and they rather dis- 
liked being shoved about by cus- 
tomers. 

The shop wasn’t Dead, as some 
shops are. It wasn’t hopeless. 
But it was asleep. It needed to be 
shaken and waked up. 

The Board of Directors, of 
course, had been asleep, too. All 
sleep begins in the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

But the Board was saved by the 
death of its Chairman. In went a 
new Chairman, and he soon waked 
the Board up. 

The Board found that the Man- 
ager of the shop was unwakable. 
So they pensioned him off and en- 
gaged a new Manager. 

The new Manager—we'll call 
him Mr. McNab—looked over the 
big shop. He found that it needed 
a new and wider entrance. 

It was full of narrow, dark pas- 
sages. He widened them and 
Doubled the Lights on every floor. 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Editor, “The Efficiency Magazine” 


It had departments that were as 
hard to find as the Winter Garden 
is in London. He opened up wide 
aisles and put a new set of hand- 
some sign-boards all over the shop. 

He found out that the one rule 
of the shop was Habit. The buy- 
ers bought by habit. They did not 
search for better markets. 


The place was all routine, and 
the routine was put ahead of cus- 
tomers. As nearly as possible, the 
shop was being run like a post of- 
fice. To say this may be libellous, 
but it is true. 


Mr. McNab called his buyers to- 
gether. First, he gave them a good 
dinner, to make them teachable. 
Then he woke them up. 


He said—“No more of this rou- 
tine buying. Go and learn more 
of the markets and the merchan- 
dise. Study the windows of other 
shops. Get the fact in your mind 
that this is Not the only shop in 
this town. Don’t over-buy. Buy 
quicker and more frequently. I 
will hold you responsible for the 
slowness of your turnover. And 
well have another dinner in five 
weeks, and I’ll give you the fig- 
ures for all the departments.” 


So, the buyers woke up. They 
became keen and quick and ob- 
servant. They searched for quick- 
er-selling goods. 

Then Mr. McNab took the sales 
people in hand. He had a mass 
meeting. He talked to them sim- 
ply and plainly and told them that 
their jobs were in danger. 

A few had to be discharged, but 
not many. Mr. McNab said—“We 
are obliged to get rid of the dead- 
wood.” 

As a result, sales went up at 
once. The shop is now making a 
handsome profit. Here are the ex- 
act figures as to the increases in 
sales over the previous year: 

February—23 per cent. 

March—34 per cent. 

April—43 per cent. 

May—56 per cent. 

June—42 per cent. 

July—51 per cent. 

August—52 per cent. 

September—35 per cent. 


And all this was done, not by any 
display of genius, but by energy 
and common sense. Any man- 
ager of a shop that has the sleep- 
ing sickness can wake it up just 
as quickly as Mr. McNab did. 








To Enjoy Life, Be Alive! 


HAT is the greatest sin- 
gle obstacle to efficiency? 
Failure to think. What is 


the most momentous of all kill- 
joys? Ditto. Nothing so detracts 
from the fun of life as going around 
and around in the same old tread- 
mill without ever a thought but to 
be through with the drudgery. 

On the other hand, clear, incisive 
thought animates even the drab- 
est details. How to arrange things, 
what to do and what not to do, 
and in what order to carry out vari- 
ous procedures become matters of 
unfailing interest. Effectiveness 
is a fascinating game in which 
tedium and discouragement have 
no place. 

Getting the most from life con- 
sists in striving to improve what 
can be bettered and understand- 
ing each most trivial detail by the 
way. All this calls for accuracy, 
but with the minimum of physical 
effort. 

The more we think, the easier 
our tasks become. This comes 


By Levis Prizer 


from the fact that thought is not 
fatiguing so long as it is produc- 
tive. Only muscular effort tires in 
proportion to the amount of work 
done, and for that reason motion 
should never be wasted. 

Speed in execution often requires 
drastic rearrangement of the steps 
involved. Going slowly and think- 
ing much may facilitate its attain- 
ment. 

As an interne a prominent Bos- 
ton physician was dubbed “the 
speed boy” by his envious co-work- 
ers. He could turn out more work 
in a given time than any one who 
had filled his position within the 
memory of his contemporaries. Yet 
he never hurried. The writer used 
to marvel at the extraordinary de- 
liberation with which he took his 
notes and carried out the succes- 
sive steps of his laboratory work. 
But so thoroughly co-ordinated 
were all his acts that every. finished 
task approached perfection. There 
were no corrections to be made 
nor ever any need for last minute 


bustling to fill in essentials pre- 
viously forgotten. 

Grasp of detail proves a wonder- 
ful source of exhilaration. In place 
of the confusion and exasperation 
which come of being hard-pressed, 
there results a sense of power, a 
saving of surplus energy, and a 
freedom of choice little short of 
miraculous. 

This faculty comes of being fully 
and enthusiastically alive; from 
taking in and appreciating every 
aspect of the chain of events of 
which we are a part. Enthusiasm 
and a certain attitude toward life 
—an eagerness to meet reality 
more than half way—lie at the 
“basis of the whole thing. We must 
needs use our senses and enjoy it; 
we must employ the information 
thus gained always to advance our 
purposes. 

All this is exhilarating, full of 
variety, teeming with enjoyment. 
In a word, it is just what when 
we were boys we used to call 
Sie”? 
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ASIA GOES TO MARKET 


Change works fast in the Orient! 


There are trolley cars in Pekin. There are tele- 
phones in Tokio. In Hong Kong houses and streets 
are electrically lighted. The ‘rickshaw is giving way 
to the automobile. 


Chinamen are eating American breakfast cereals. 
They are smoking American cigarettes. 


And now comes news that a new chewing gum 
has been created especially for the Chinese trade. 


Asia, once looked upon as just a place from which 
to import silks and curios, has gone to market. 


In eight years China jumped from twenty-eighth 
to fifth place among world buyers of American 
goods. In ten, Japanese imports increased threefold. 


The Dutch East Indies, the Malay States, British 
India, Chosen, Siberia, Australia and the Philippines 
are eager for a chance to trade. 


Across the Pacific lie three-quarters of the world’s 
people, white men, black men, yellow men and 
brown men. 


Year by year their buying power grows. Year by 
year they look more and more to America for manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. 


A commerce destined to become the greatest in 
all history, already amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions annually, is to be the heritage of certain 
youthful cities in the Pacific Northwest. 


And the names of these youthful cities, looking 
hopefully westward across the highway of this 
commerce, are Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Astoria, 
Bellingham, Everett, Bremerton, Port Angeles, 
Gray's Harbor, Aberdeen, Hoquiamand Anacortes. 


They are the ports of Washington and Oregon. 
They are the natural outlets for American trade 
with the Orient. For they are nearer by several 


days’ sailing than the ports of California to the 
chief points of Asia and the islands of the Pacific. 
They are nearer by rail to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
They are endowed with harbor facilities unpat- 
alleled on our Atlantic Coast. 


And the Pacific Northwest, of which they are 
the commercial capitals, the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, has tre- 
mendous industrial resources—half the potential 
water power of the United States, half its standing 
timber, billions in foods, metals, coal and_gil—to 
support this commerce. 

American industrial enterprise is , reaching west- 
ward, for in the Pacific Northwest it sees its greatest 
opportunity now! 





Table of exports from the United States, 
showing proportion sent to the Orient of 
each of the articles listed 


(Based on 1922 figures of the Far Eastern Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce) 








SE ae ORE Ce eee eT 
SSR eeyctcemeneee ee 
Textile machinery .... 

_. Sees oi RO 

Transmission equipment . ee 

Power and other transformers 

ESE EE SEEN eee eer oie gee 
nn Sa T a aso ae 47% 
I sinc cnncsis woninnce-cienesensosti-shniaatli 371% 
Construction machinery... -...... i... -.-. --..<-sa0oss 37% 
iia dnipcctersa conessossoeniandinanial 36% 
Motors... iccchaideaattennbasabs 35% 
Motor trucks . 33% 
Metal-working machinery .... a ed oo 
Automobiles ........ Ce Oe EE ee Ae ae: 27% 
ON inane Sch Sei co AEN Ce A 25% 
et aS Ney ene RC wet Ee. 22% 











“%t THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST ye 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R:R: 
The Great Northern Ry- 
he Northern Pacific Ry. 
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The Sprinkler Tank—a sign of safety 


High it stands, a silent sentinel. An outward symbol 
of the effective protection afforded by an automatic 
sprinkler system. Beneath, throughout the building, 
every nook and corner is guarded against any insidious 
outbreak of fire. Night and day, in and out of working 
hours, there is constant vigil. 


So guarded, buildings are usually considered high 
grade insurance risks and lower insurance rates result 
from proper installation. For experience has demon- 
strated the value of the automatic sprinkler in reducing 
the possibility of fire. 


Our experienced Engineering Staff—at your command 
on all Fire Prevention matters—can render a definite rate 
and engineering service on sprinkler installations. 


FIDELITY-PHIENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORKNY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
¥IVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM, 
Chairman of the Beard 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PAUL L. HAD, 
President 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 

















The Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Capital, Surplus and Profits, $7,500,000 


and its affiliated institution 


The Trust Company of Georgia 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $3,500,000 


Resources More Than $65,000,000 


Every phase of modern Banking 
and Trust Service 


ROBERT F. MADDOX, 
Chairman of the Board 


THOS. K. GLENN, 
President 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s 


Anvil 


Because this is one of the short- 
est formulae for success that we 
have seen, we are reprinting here 
the three rules that helped one man 
reach the presidency of one of the 
country’s most important ail- 
roads. His rules were: First, de- 
cide exactly what you want to do. 
Second, appoint some one to do it. 
Third, watch it and guide it until 
it is done. 

* * * 


Don’t be at all surprised when 
your suggestions for improvement 
encounter opposition. Don’t ex- 
pect that all your suggestions will 
receive a hearty welcome. If you 
believe in a thing you must be 
prepared to fight it through. “You 
cannot make any improvement in 
this’ world,” says Elihu Root, 
“without over-riding the satisfac- 
tion that men have in things as 
they are, and of which they are a 
contented and successful part.” 


* * @ 


When we learn that more than 
a million tribesmen in Persia have 
their lives and the lives of their 
families regulated wholly by the 
requirements of their herds, we 
feel sorry that they are such slaves. 
They have to move from place to 
place to find grass. The trip across 
mountain ranges must be made 
twice a year. It is a hard life at 
best. But are those tribesmen 
greater slaves than most of us who 
are in business? Are not most of 
our movements regulated by the 
requirements of our work, what- 
ever that work may be? To the 
tribesman in his black tent his life 
is as natural as our life is to us. 
But, if he knew how most of us 
drive ourselves to earn money, he 
would pity us and wonder why 
white men should be so foolish. 


* * * 
When writing to his sister and 
to many other intimate members 


of his family, Theodore Roosevelt 
used to sign his letters with his 


, full name. When Joseph Pulitzer 


was in a happy frame of mind and 
was pleased with the person to 
whom he wrote, his personal let- 
ters were signed, “J. P.” When 
he was angry and wanted people 
to know he was angry, his notes 
were signed, “Joseph Pulitzer.” 
How do you sign your name to dif- 
ferent communications to different 
people? 
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What a Rusty Fence Wire Started 











it all when he asked 
the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture why 
his fence wire was rusting so 


A N Iowa farmer started 


: . 
rapidly. 4 
That was almost twenty ® 
years ago. >: 
The Department put the , Pee 7 


question up to one of its > 
scientists. After long and ,@<', 
painstaking investigation he ‘ 
wrote his report: “The Cor- -_ 
rosion of Fence Wire, Farmer's q : 
Bulletin No. 239.” 

He pointed out the reason 
why modern steel, manufac- 
tured by rapid process and in 
huge quantities, rusted rapid- 
ly, that impurities, especially 
manganese, in the steel 
caused much of the trouble. 

That pamphlet fell into 
the hands of a group of men 
who were just beginning to 
manufacture steel sheets. 
They had a small mill in 
Middletown, Ohio. Their 
equipment was meager; their . 
money scarce. 

‘Together they discussed 
the pamphlet—talked over 
the difficulties of removing 
the impurities, carefully con- 
sidered doing things that other manufacturers 





_ held were impossible. 


Should they try? Should they stake all on 
an undertaking that was held to be foolish! In 
a word, should they boldly strike out to do what 
others held couldn’t be done? 

It was then the President said “Go ahead!” 

For months and months the little 25-ton open 
hearth furnace where experiments were made 
gripped the interests of that group of men, while 
other men throughout the country shook their 
heads and said : “They’re crazy—it can’t be done.” 

Time after time hope intermingled with 
despair. But always when the days seemed 
darkest, there was the encouragement of 
the one who first said, “Go ahead!” 

Finally the rift in the clouds opened 
wide, the sunshine of success broke 
through, the way was found. The world 
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was given the purest iron ever produced in com- 
mercial quantities—Armco Ingot Iron. 

And today that little mill of former days is the 
parent of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
special analysis sheet metal—a gigantic organi- 
zation reaching all parts of the world. 

Beside the battery of huge 100-ton furnaces, 
the old 25-ton furnace is to hundreds of men 
in the organization a cherished memory, 
but to a certain few it is a monument to the 
men who still maintain with the old-time stead- 
fastness that “Nothing is impossible.” 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 

Building construction, railroad construc- 
tion, underground installations, stoves, 
furnaces, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, enameled ware—in fact, wher- 
ever a durable sheet metal is preferred. 


Write for Booklet, “What Causes Rust” 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(Export) 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


CABLE ADDRESS—ARMCO 
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Two Important Facts:— 


1. The Jacksonville Journal 


increased its advertising 
during 1924 over 1923 
by eight hundred four 


thousand and seven 
hundred six (804,706) 


lines. 


2. The Jacksonville Journal 
has the largest evening 
circulation of any paper 
in Florida—the fastest 
growing State in the 
Union. 


The Jacksonville Journal 


Jacksonville 
Florida 
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A JOHN H. PERRY NEWSPAPER 
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Electric Power — Chief 
Stimulant of Industry 
(Continued from page 455) 


connection and group operation of 
power companies in the various 
sections of the United States. No 
doubt these same economies to 
some extent suggested the con- 
sideration given to the proposed 
establishment of the _ so-called 
Eastern Super-Power System, and 
super-power systems generally. 

The Carolina Power & Light 
Company, with headquarters at 
Raleigh, and its subsidiary, the 
Yadkin River Power Company, 
serve parts of both North and 
South Carolina. The transmission 
and distributing lines of the two 
companies aggregate 838 miles and 
serve an estimated population of 
215,000, including the cities of Ral- 
eigh, Goldsboro, Fayetteville, and 
Laurinburg, N. C., and the cities 
of Camden, Hartsville, and Flor- 
ence, S. C., together with a num- 
ber of other cities and towns in 
both states. 


Southern Power Company 


The Southern Power Company 
was organized in 1905 by J. B. 
Duke, who is president of the 
Company. With headquarters at 
Charlotte, it serves the manufac- 
turing and industrial territory ex- 
tending for some 335 miles over 
the western section of South Caro- 
lina and the central section of 
North Carolina, served by 2,100 
miles of transmission and dis- 
tributing lines. 

This section is referred to as the 
cotton mill district of North and 
South Carolina, including as it does 
over 420 mills with estimated 
equipment of 6,000,000 spindles and 
125,000 looms. The Southern 
Power Company supplies power to 
more than 200 mills which operate 
approximately 4,000,000 spindles 
and 100,000 looms. It also sells 
wholesale electric power for com- 
mercial and municipal uses to local 
distributing plants. The cities and 
towns of the district served include 
Durham, Burlington, Greensboro, 
Spray, High Point, Winston, Lex- 
ington, Salisbury, Statesville, Hick- 
ory, Newton, Shelby, Lincolnton, 
Gastonia, Concord, Charlotte, Mon- 
roe and Albemarle, N. C., and Gaff- 
ney, Spartanburg, Greenville, Eas- 
ley, Greenwood, Newberry, Union, 
Chester, Rock Hill and Lancaster, 
S.C. The urban population served 
is estimated to be in excess of 
260,000, and the county population 
approximately 1,000,000. The 


company’s power output in 1923 
was 1,001,026,319 kilowatt hours. 
Cheap and adequate power has 
done more for the industrial devel- 
opment of North and South Caro- 





lina than any other one factor or 
agency. One county in North Caro- 
lina has within its bounds more 
than 100 cotton mills. During the 
year 1923 the textile mills of North 
and South Carolina consumed more 
cotton than was produced in those 
states. 

Mr. Duke is perhaps better 
known nationally by reason of his 
connection with the American To- 
bacco Company, but throughout 
North and South Carolina his name 
has become a synonym for water 
power development and industrial 
activity. 

The Georgia Railway & Power 
Company was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1911. The principal water 
power developments are Tallulah 
Falls, of 108,000 horse power, and 
the Tugalo development of 88,000 





Generator room of the Tallulah Falls 
plant of the Georgia Railway & Power 


Company 


horse power. These plants are lo- 
cated on the Tallulah River and its 
continuation, the Tugalo River, 
approximately ninety miles north- 
east of Atlanta. The Tugalo River 
is located below the confluence of 
the Tallulah and Chattooga. In 
conjunction with these plants, the 
company has completed and oper- 
ates two storage reservoirs cap- 
able of storing 6,650,000,000 cubic 
feet of water, which with addi- 
tional storage facilities makes the 
total 7,212,000,000 cubic feet or the 
equivalent of 90,000,000 kilowatt 
hours at the existing power plants. 

The company has under con- 
struction three other developments 
on the Tallulah River; namely, 
Burton, Nacoochee and Terrora; 
and one, the Yonah Development, 
under construction on the Tugalo 
River. These four plants, which it 
is estimated will be completed 
within the next eighteen months, 
will have an aggregate installed 
capacity of 84,000 horse power. 
The six plants on the Tallulah and 
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Tugalo Rivers, including the four 
under construction, will be served 
successively by the water from the 
Burton storage reservoir, and four 
of them will be served successively 
by the waters from the Mathis 
reservoir. In addition to its water 
power capacity completed and un- 
der construction, aggregating 308,- 
200 horse power, the Company 
owns in fee undeveloped water 
power sites aggregating 238,500 
horse power. 

The company supplies power to 
sixty-eight cities and towns, in- 
cluding Atlanta, in the northern 
part of the state, and to 120 large 
manufacturing industries through- 
out North Georgia. The urban 
population served is estimated at 
375,000, with a county population 
of between 800,000 and 900,000. 

The transmission system of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, consisting of 931 miles of 
transmission and distribution lines, 
forms the hub or keystone of the 
interconnected systems of the 
Southeast. As the connecting 
link in the system, its transmission 
lines perform the service of a car- 
rier of power in any interchange 
of power between any of the other 
six companies with two exceptions. 


Central Georgia Power Co. 


The Central Georgia Power 
Company, with headquarters at 
Macon, Ga., operates a 24,000 horse 
power hydroelectric plant on the 
Ocmulgee River in Butts and 
Jasper counties, Ga. It supplies 
electric power to the city of Macon 
and interconnected territory be- 
tween Macon and Atlanta, includ- 
ing the cities of Barnesville, For- 
syth, Thomaston, Jackson, Griffin, 
Hampton, and Jonesboro. It has 
143 miles of transmission and dis- 
tributing lines. Judge W. H. 
Felton of Macon, is president of 
the company. 

The Columbus Power Company, 
with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ga., serves the city of Columbus 
and vicinity and the adjoining 
town of Phoenix City, Ala. It 
also does a wholesale power busi- 
ness in West Point, Lanette, La- 
Grange, Hogansville, Trimble, 
Grantville, Moreland and Newnan, 
Georgia, embracing an important 
cotton manufacturing center. The 
water power properties consist of 
hydroelectric developments of 71,- 
900 horse power in operation and 
an additional development under 
construction of 40,000 horse power. 
It has 193 miles of transmission 
and distributing lines. This com- 
pany, which is one of the Stone 
and Webster properties, is under 
the local management of R. M. 
Harding, of Columbus, Georgia. 

The Alabama Power Company, 
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* OPPORTUNITY— 


Based on Fundamentals 


Opportunity awaits you every day—on every hand, but it is rare, when 
based on fundamentals. 


In the territory of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, opportunity based on 
fundamentals awaits you. 


Industry in the South is growing—from three and one-half billion to over 
ten billion in ten years—because industrial elements are found in a happy 
combination. 


The South offers you a combination of: 


POWER—A super hydro-power system 
with a developed force of 1,100,000 
horse power out of a possible minimum 
5,500,000. The nation’s greatest coal 
fields are close at hand. 


LABOR—An adequate supply of loyal 
labor is the South’s biggest asset. The 
intelligence of our native born labor 
is responsible for our tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion. There are 3,000,- 
000 of this type still available. 

CLIMATE—Invigorating and conducive 
to energy and high production. Tem- 


perature for all southern states ranges RKETS—An increase in purchasing 


from a July average of 78 degrees to 
a January average of 42 degrees. The 
climate is healthy, the death rate for 
all southern states being 11.6 per 
thousand as against 12.1 for northern 
states. 


MATERIALS—The South is rich in 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, 
timber for various phases of the wood- 
working industry, materials for the 
textile industry and a wide variety of 
agricultural products for processing. 


power of southern states alone of 52 
per cent in ten years. Southern points 
are closer to the great consuming mar- 
kets of the Middle West than are 
northern points. Southern ports make 
available the markets of the world. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE — 


The railroads of the South are efficient, 
well organized, alive to their opportu- 
nities, and, because of physical and 
climatic conditions, able to render de- 
pendable year ‘round service. 














The South is your opportunity, based on these fundamentals. If you 
are interested in manufacturing under ideal conditions, write us for full 
information. We will consider it a pleasure to serve you. 


The Development Department of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 


is equipped to furnish full information relative to industrial opportunities in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
202 Oglethorpe Building, Savannah, Georgia 


Chas, A. McKeand J. N. McBride 
General Industrial Agent General Agricultural Agent 


THE SEABOAR D-nroucx THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Clement S. Ucker 


Director of Development 
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with headquarters at Birmingham, 
serves the northern and central 
parts of Alabama. The present 
properties include two large hydro- 
electric developments on the Coosa 
River—Lock No. 12 development, 
with 110,000 horse power capacity, 
and Mitchell Dam development 
with present installed capacity of 
72,000 horse power, making a pres- 
ent combined capacity of 182,000 
horse power. The ultimate capac- 
ity of the Mitchell Dam develop- 
ment will be 120,000 horse power. 
It has in process of construction 
a large water power plant known 
as the Cherokee Bluffs Plant on 
the Tallapoosa River, which will 
have an installed capacity of 96,- 
000 horse power with an ultimate 
capacity of 180,000 horse power. 
The company also owns a reserve 
steam turbine station of 70,000 
horse power located at Gorgas, 
twenty-five miles northwest of 
Birmingham on the Black Warrior 
River in the center of the Warrior 
coal fields. The capacity of this 
steam plant is being increased to 
100,000 horse power. There is also 
under lease by the Alabama Power 
Company and other inter-con- 
nected companies the steam plant 
belonging to the United States 
Government, of 80,000 horse power 
capacity, located at Sheffield, Ala. 
The company has 1,723 miles of 
transmission and distributing lines 
serving an area of 25,000 square 
miles, the population of which is 
estimated at 750,000. 


Serves 80 Cities and Towns 


Thomas W. Martin of Birming- 
ham, Ala., is president of the 
Alabama Power Company. Under 
his direction the growth of the 
company has been remarkable. 
The scope of its operations have 
been steadily extended until to-day 
it serves eighty cities and towns 
in northern and central Alabama 
and supplies power to a majority 
of the large power consumers of 
the state. 

The Tennessee Electric & Power 
Company, with headquarters at 
Chattanooga, was organized May 
27, 1922. The electric generating 
stations of this system have an 
installed capacity of 275,700 horse 
power of which 150,200 is water 
power and 125,500 is steam power. 
The principal hydroelectric station 
is located at Hales Bar on the 
Tennessee River and has a capac- 
ity of 55,000 horse power. The 
transmission system includes 623 
miles of lines of steel tower and 
substantial wood pole construction. 

C. M. Clark of Philadelphia is 
chairman of the board of directors 
and the chief executive officer. 
Under his management the com- 
pany has made remarkable prog- 
Tess, 
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Wisconsin “S-U” 
4-cylinder, heavy duty 
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REATER power-output than 
any other engine type—there- 
fore more economy—less unworking 
weight! 
















Upon a sound basic design—the 
high-efficiency overhead valve type 
—Wisconsin engineering has long 
applied development, rather than al- 
terations, fads, and hobbies. 


Today the builder of trucks, busses, boats 
or industrial units can turn confidently to 
Wisconsin for “More Power per Cubic 
Inch,” plus the long-lived ruggedness that 
has marked Wisconsin motors for fifteen 
years. 















Let us discuss your power needs with you. 
Write us and exchange specifications. 
(Delivery-per-schedule guaranteed) 







Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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Why Southern Real Estate 
Doubles and Redoubles 


(Continued from page 457) 


featured Southern cities for the last 
few years. Although scores of new 
buildings have been raised in all the 
leading cities, the demand for apart- 
ments, hotels and structures to house 
new commerce and industry continues 
unabated. It has been impossible to 
keep step with the progress which 
has come with the South’s new 
realization of its vast natural re- 
sources and advantages. 

Contracts awarded for building 
and other construction projects in the 
South in 1923, costing $10,000 each 
and over, had a total valuation of 
more than $558,000,000. The esti- 
mated value of 150,738 building per- 
mits issued in 88 Southern cities dur- 
ing that year was $516,118,341. This 
vigorous era of construction con- 
tinues. 

As real estate activity has flour- 
ished it has come to be a science. The 
day has passed when your real estate 
agent squinted his eye, cocked his 
head to one side, looked at a piece of 
property, and ponderously opined: 

“Well, I guess that ought to be 
worth about $200 a foot—that other 
corner down there sold for $125 a 
couple of years ago—yes, I guess two 
or two-and-a-quarter ought to be 
about right.” 

Those days are gone. 


Tendency Toward Zoning Systems 


Property is now analyzed. Its pos- 
sibilities are dissected and diagnosed. 
The people who pass it are classified 
by the capable real estate man. He 
knows how many men and how many 
women pass it in a given time; he 
knows what percentage of those 
people will stop to buy blouses, cigars, 
or hardware; he knows what the 
average amount of their purchases 
will be; he knows just what sort of 
an establishment will be best suited 
for that particular location and he 
knows what percentage of its gross 
carnings it can afford to pay for rent. 
Real estate is knowledge based on 
facts, governed by specific conditions. 

Another feature which is more and 
more contributing to the steadiness 
with which cities develop and to their 
normal growth along the proper 
lines, is the growth of zoning systems 
in Southern cities. While such sys- 
tems have in no wise been universally 
established, there is a distinct ten- 
dency toward them, for people realize 
that a good zoning plan, properly ad- 
ministered and free from the political 
taint that so often arises, is abso- 
lutely essential to a city that desires 
normal, logical growth and a firm 
basis upon which to establish its real 
estate values. 

Southern cities, too, are demanding 
a high type of construction and al- 
most without exception it is being 


given them. New structures are 
erected for permanence. 

During those hectic construction 
periods during the war days, many 
apartments, homes, and other build- 
ings were rushed to completion, but 
were far from pre-war standards, or 
present, or post-war standards. Their 
utility in many cases has already been 
spent, and their occupants are wel- 
coming the advent of substantial and 
carefully constructed edifices that are 
taking their place. 

In order to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of this healthy demand for 
building construction, it has been 
necessary for the South to go out into 
the more highly developed financial 
centers for capital. While undeniably 





view of Atlanta’s business 


district 


Airplane 


now building a money wealth of her 
own, the South has not yet accumu- 
lated the enormous surplus she would 
have needed for this. Streams of 
dollars have been acquired, however, 
millions on millions of them through 
the sale of first mortgage real estate 
bonds. 

The South, needing the money, was 
able to and still is able to offer an 
interest rate considerably higher than 
that prevailing in sections where sur- 
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plus funds for investment are com- 
paratively plentiful. The South can 
offer this higher rate profitably, since 
the money immediately goes to work 
earning still larger profits. Of 
course this high return on Southern 
real estate bonds cannot continue for- 
ever. The surplus is growing and 
the rate is bound to decline as 4 
consequence. 

This pronounced demand for 
building construction continues—and 
will continue. Why? Simply be- 
cause it is normal, justified, and 
natural. 

Since it can be so clearly seen that 
the steady advance in real estate 
values is directly attributable to the 
factors mentioned, it certainly can- 
not be amiss to catalog briefly some 
of the reasons for this renaissance, 


Growth of Textile Industry 

During the last few years there 
has been a notable tendency among 
Eastern textile manufacturers to 
bring their finishing plants South and 
to ship their finished products from 
that section. Favorable shipping 
conditions, greatly heightened by the 
splendid Southern ports; proximity 
to raw materials; and the abundance 
of good Anglo-Saxon labor have con- 
tributed greatly to this. 

Textile and other industries, too, 
have been encouraged to come South 
in ever-increasing numbers by the 
vast _ hydroelectric developments 
which have been steadily carried on 
and which now afford an abundance 
of cheap and dependable power. 

The South is prepared for indus- 
trial growth, and is taking care of it. 

Its programs of agricultural bet- 
terment and industrial expansion are 
solidly founded and surrounded by 
such favorable circumstances that the 
era of progress cannot fail to pro- 
ceed. And with it will grow the 
cities—marching forward steadily, 
wisely, and with a careful eye to a 
continually productive future. 








Lessons in Achievement 
(Continued from page 458) 
do it as to make that general busi- 
ness more profitable than it other- 
wise would be? 

Finally, has your work been to 
you an opportunity for growth 
through effortful thinking, or 
nothing more than a job paying so 
much a week? 

Questions such as this will long 
since have been raised and ans- 
wered by you if you already are 
a thinker. If they now come to 
you with all the force of novelty, 
know that it is high time you be- 
gan to improve your thinking if 
you would ever emerge from the 
rank and file. 

And how to improve one’s think- 
ing? In an excellent book on this 
very subject of how to think in 
business, I recently came across a 


little passage which sums up in a 
few words the right response to 
this query: 

“One learns to swim by swim- 
ming. You learn to think by 
thinking. . . You begin by do- 
ing a thing in a crude way, and by 
repetition and effort you gradually 
improve your method. You must 
first do something before you can 
do it well.” 





They are happy men whose na- 
tures sort with their vocations.— 
Bacon. 

+ es 

Getting business is like courting 
a girl—you must offer her the right 
kind of goods and keep on calling. 
—Round Robin. 

Tz 

It is much easier to be critica! 

than correct.—Disraeli. 
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FLORIDA 
Makes Forward Stride 


The only State in the Union into the Constitution 
of which has been written perpetual prohibition of 
income or inheritance taxes. 


The State’s basic law protects investors, protects 
estates, protects incomes, by the following Con- 
stitutional Amendment, adopted by the Legislature 
of Florida and ratified by a popular vote of more 
than four to one: 


Amendment to Article IX of the Constitution of 
the State of Florida, relative to Taxation and 
Finance, numbered Section Eleven (11) of said 
Article IX, passed at the general election, Novem- 
ber 4, 1924. 


Section 11. No tax upon inheritances or 
upon the income of residents or citizens of 
this State shall be levied by the State of 
Florida, or under its authority, and there 
shall be exempt from taxation to the head of 
a family residing in this State, household 
goods and personal effects to the value of 
Five Hundred ($500.00) Dollars. 


For further information concerning this 
amendment and how it affects the indi- 
viduals contemplating removal to Florida 
the following banks will gladly advise 


upon inquiry: 


National City Bank Citizens Bank & Trust Company 
Exchange National Bank First National Bank 
Bank of Commerce Merchants & Mechanics Bank 
First Savings & Trust Company 
Tampa, Florida 
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The Atlanta Biltmore 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 
Airplane View of tad Atlanta Biltmore. Going South 
Going North 


Atlanta offers to the travel- 
weary tourist and business 
man a convenient stop-over— 





Whether en route to Florida or other 
Bitmore, The scons of ol freece pattiee ae See ae een a Te 

mountains of Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia or the Carolinas—a few days of re- 
laxation at the Atlanta Biltmore will 
serve to make the journey onward more 
enjoyable. It will eliminate the travel 
strain. 


There are golf privileges for guests. 


Furthermore—Stone Mountain alone would 
make the stop-over worth the while, for on the 
side of this monolith Gutzon Borglum is immortal- 
izing the glories of the new unity of the North 
The Dining F -0s-vt lh quae and and South. A work that will take ten years to 

complete and one that will endure thru the ages. 








The Atlanta Biltmore Welcomes You 





‘A Typical Bedroom that leaves nothing 


to be desired. 600 Rooms, Each with Bath 


Rates: 


Single—$3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 per day 
Double—$5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
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picking Public Utility Stocks 


(Continued from page 463) 


But the primary motive in in- 
vesting in a preferred public utility 
stock should not be the opportu- 
nity to make a “killing.” This op- 
portunity or option, if there is one, 
should be regarded as merely in- 
cidental. The investor’s main 
thought should always be to con- 
sider first the intrinsic quality of 
the stock itself; whether the com-- 
any is overcapitalized as to prior 
liabilities or not; whether its 
demonstrated earning power and 
plainly visible prospects for the 
future justify the investment. And, 
most of all, whether the manage- 
ment is able and efficient enough 
to cope with the ever changing 
conditions in its territory, the 
political agitation, the dangers of 
injurious legislation; and, further, 
the financial resourcefulness of the 
controlling interests. When he 
has satisfied himself on these im- 
portant points, he is in a position 
to consider the problem as to 
whether it is the time for him to 
buy and whether the yield which 
he is to receive is reasonable and 
satisfactory. 


Possibilities in Common Stocks 


In the field of public utility com- 
mon stocks, the speculative ele- 
ment, of course, stands out more 
strongly. But while the rapid in- 
crease in value of certain public 
utility common stocks, especially 
those of holding companies, has 
recently created wide interest, 
there are a respectable number of 
really high grade and seasoned 
common stocks in this field which 
have presented a splendid record 
as high grade investments and have 
returned to their owners steady 
and substantial and, in some cases, 
increasing dividends for many 
years. What better common stock 
investment could the typical in- 
vestor have had during the past 
years than the stocks of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, the 
Detroit Edison Company or the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston? These are not 
speculative issues. They are not 
traded in for profit from day to 
day to any great extent, but have 
proven very lucrative things for 
the modern up-to-date investor to 
have in his strong box. 


This is the seventh of a series 
on the fundamentals of the science 
of investing, by John Moody, noted 
authority. The next 
Industrial 


Securities”—will appear in an early 
issue. 


investment 
article — “Investing in 
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No blind alleys in this ledger 


direct, well-marked routes to each account 
save as much as 50% in bookkeeping time 









oe 


the bookkeeper’s 
hand darts directly 
to the account card 


desired. 
The L. B. Card 


ledger is vertically ar- 
ranged. All guide 
tabs are clear and vis- 
ible—a well-marked 
highway to every ac- 
count. The book- 
keeper can locate, 
post to, and replace 
an account in the 
time it took just to 
locate the name in 
an old-style ledger. 


This saving in time 
is so marked, that 
time and time again 


FagiO longer is it necessary 
@) 6) for bookkeepers to grope 
through ponderous ledg- 
Cem ale) ers. No longer do they 
have to flop and reflop endless pages. 
No longer need rumpled ledger 
sheets hinder their seeking fingers. 


For, with the L. B. Card ledger, 








Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 


Standard and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 


2. Filing Systems 
L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 


betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject, and the Russell Index. 


3. Equipment, wood andsteel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides and Folders for 


every card and filing system. 


5. Specialized Departments 


Bank, Insurance, Public Records, 
Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 








L.B. Card ledgers have saved 10%, 
30%, even 50% of the bookkeeping 
time formerly required. 


Business has been quick to realize 
the unusual savings the L. B. Card 
ledger affords. 
thousands of business firms and 
banks, in adopting it, have effected 


Already tens of 


definite bookkeeping 
economies. 


If your bookkeep- 
ers are still groping 
through old-style 
ledgers there is time- 
waste in your office. 
Write for interest- 
ing, free booklet No. 
711 “L.B. Card ledg- 
ers” which explains 
the economies of 
this ledger in detail. 


Or ask for actual 
demonstration atone 
of our convenient 
salesrooms. Consult 
your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 52 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Card Ledgers for Every Business 
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WE COVER THE ENTIRE Pak 

STATE, HAVING DIRECT \ 

CONNECTION WITH ALL ati,” 
BANKS IN FLORIDA. 


FRIENDLY = 
FLORIDA 


NO INCOME TAX 
NO INHERITANCE TAX 


The following amendment to the Constitution of 
Florida was adopted at the general election 
Nov. 4th, 1924: 


“No Tax upon inheritance or upon Income 
of residents or citizens of this state shall be 
levied by the State of Florida, or under its 
authority, and there shall be exempt from 
taxation to the head of a family residing i 
this state, household goods and 
effects to the value of five hundsze ) 
dollars.” 


THERE IS PRACTICALLY NO TAX ON INTANGIBLE PROP- 
ERTY IN FLORIDA. In addition to offering a place of residence free 
from the burdens of state income and inheritance taxes, Florida offers the 
best state in the Union in which to live and live long. 


We Maintain a Well Organized Trust Department Under 
Supervision of Men Experienced in Matters of 
Trust in the State of Florida 


We Buy and Sell High-Class First Mortgage Bonds on Improved Property 
Inquiries and Conferences Are Invited 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Of Jacksonville 
Total Resources Over Thirty Million Dollars 




















MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 8% investments in 





MIAMI,FLORIDA 





Forbes Magazine contains information on Southe 


we make collections free—prompt payments assured. 


ment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


Name 


is the legal rate of interest in Florida. This issue of 
vestments. Read it carefully. Our booklet No. 12 tells 


you about our 8% first mortgages on selected homes in 
Miami. You can get this yield with perfect safety— 


(Check here if you want details of our Partial Pay- 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 


SCHOECCHSHEOCSCHRHE LECH O SEC HHL OS OOO SEO OSS C8808 
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Life in the South Takes 0, 
New Life 


(Continued from page 460) 
western Baptist Theological Sen. 
inary. 

Nashville, in addition to Vander. 
bilt University, with its six depart. 
ments—arts and science, religion 
engineering, medical, dental and 
law—has such institutions 4 
the George Peabody College fo; 


. Teachers, Ward-Belmont, St. Ber. 


nard Academy, St. Cecilia Acad. 
emy, all for women; the South. 
eastern School of Printing, as well 
as the following colored instity- 
tions: Fisk University, Meharry 
Medical College, Walden Univer- 
sity, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial Normal School, Roger 
Williams and two Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

In addition to Biddle University, 
for Negroes, Charlotte has Queens 
College for young ladies, Baird’s 
School of Boys, Charlotte Univer- 
sity School, O’Donoghue Halli, 
Brown’s Business College, King’s 
Business College, Southern Indus- 


trial Institute. 


Many Famous Hostelries 


It has been said that a city is 
known by its hotels. Well, the 
South has been making hotel his- 
tory, for nowhere else have so 
many modern, excellently-ap- 
pointed hotels been built during 
the last few years and nowhere 
else are so many more either under 
construction or definitely planned. 

The Atlanta Biltmore compares 
with the best hotels in New York, 
thanks to the enterprise and public 
spirit of William Candler. The 
citizens of Fort Worth not long 
since enriched their city by an im- 
posing hotel which is excellently 
run. In Tampa there has just been 
opened the ambitious Terrace 
Hotel. Other notable hotels which 
have recently added to the comfort 
of travel in the South include the 
Sir Walter at Raleigh, O’Henry in 
Greensboro, The Shearton at High 
Point, The Robert E. Lee at Win- 
ston-Salem, The Claridge at Mem- 
phis; then there are the [t. 
Sumter and the Frances Marion at 


Charleston; Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Washington Hotel, 
Shreveport; Henry Grady and 
Robert Fulton, Atlanta; Hotel 


Charlotte, Charlotte; The Brown 
Hotel, Louisville; The Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; George Vanderbilt 
and The Kenilworth Hotels at 
Asheville; Stephen F. Austin Hotel, 
Austin; Cape Fear Hotel, Wil- 
mington, The Edwards Hotel, 
Jackson, Miss., etc. Among notable 
hotels under construction are the 
New Peabody at Memphis, Andrew 
Jackson at Nashville, Kentucky at 
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Louisville, the large addition to the 
Roosevelt at New Orleans, the 
Redmont at Birmingham, while 
many of the smaller cities have 
recently built or have under con- 
struction, really first-class hotels. 

Jacksonville’s experience golf- 
wise is typical of various South- 
ern cities. The rulers of this en- 
terprising, progressive city de- 
cided, against considerable opposi- 
tion, to open a municipal golf 
course. Instead of failure, the at- 
tendance became so very large 
within three months of its open- 
ing that demand arose for a sec- 
ond course. I had the pleasure of 
playing there as well as over a de- 
lightful new course in a suburb of 
New Orleans. The enterprise now 
being exercised by the citizens of 
New Orleans is beyond all praise ; 
in no city of America is a finer or 
more courageous civic spirit being 
manifested, with the result that 
New Orleans is destined again to 
make history. 

All this is enhancing the attrac- 
tions of the South as a playground 
for those of us condemned to live 
in the colder regions of the North. 
The popularity of Florida has in- 
creased dazzlingly during the last 
few years; yet all indications are 
that only a beginning has been 
made. Other Southern States, no- 
tably North Carolina, are now 
awakening to their possibilities as 
magnets for health-seekers and 
pleasure-seekers from other parts 
of the country. Travel in the South 
has now become a pleasure, thanks 
to the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars spent in building ideal public 
roads and in improving railway 
facilities. 

The New South has been hiding 
its light under a bushel. Its prog- 
ress and development can be and 
should be and doubtless will he 
quickened by a more generous use 
of printers’ ink to lay its attrac- 
tions and advantages and oppor- 
tunities before the investors, the 
bankers, the financiers, the manu- 
facturers, the business men, the 
workers, the agriculturalists, the 
home-seekers, the ambitious, the 
health-seekers and pleasure-seek- 
ers throughout the rest of America. 





Tonic and Nerve Food For 
Business Men 

“Just right here I wish to state 
that Forbes Magazine in my opin- 
ion is the very best tonic and 
nerve food for all business men, 
large or small, in both Canada and 
the United States, and that a care- 
ful study of it will do more to 
keep them on their feet than any- 
thing else.” 
—Roy E. Belyea, 1002 Bathurst Street, 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


. St. Elmo Lewis, 


New York 
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Advertising 
Well 
Directed 





NITED Motors Serv- 
ice employs advertis- 
ing to help sell service 
parts for the eight great 
manufacturing organiza- 
tions which this company 
represents. 


The advertising is designed to 
acquaint motor car dealers and 
the general public with the ad- 
vantages and savings which 
result from the specialized, ex- 
pert service and genuine parts 
provided by United Motors 
Service in its 20 branches and 
thousands of Authorized Serv- 
ice Stations. : 


facilities of the largest ad- 
vertising organization bhe- 
tween New York and Chi- 
cago, and a volume of business 
placing it among the first 
ten agencies in the country, 
is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At 
any time, anywhere, we'll be 

‘ 5 ; giad to talk with you. There 
United Motors Service, since wo ier a 
its inception, has been a client side. 


of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD 
COMPANY 
Advertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


H. T. Ewald, 
President 


Guy C. Brown, 
Secretary 


J. Fred Woodruff, 


Vice-President General Manager 


Chicago Toronto Dayton Los Angeles San Francisco 
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7 O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials Age”; 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 
ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 








Labor and Wages 


Rr AS of pay throughout the United 
States for 1924 were the highest in 
history, according to the Department of 
Labor. The average hourly rate was 128 
per cent. greater than 1913, 154.2 per cent. 
greater than 1907, and 8.3 per cent. greater 
than 1923. A comprehensive survey shows 
a steady advance in hourly wage rates 
since 1907, and a steady decrease in work- 
ing hours. However, despite the latter 
factor, weekly wages have increased al- 
most as rapidly as the rate per hour. 
Wages paid to factory workers in New 
York State in November were estimated 
at $34,248,000 weekly, a gain of 2 per cent. 
over October. Employment was 10 per 
cent. above that of November, 1923. 
Among provisions made for the welfare 
of employees, announced at the beginning 
of the new year, that are of national in- 
terest, is the adoption by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York of a pen- 
sion plan. It provides for an old age re- 
tirement allowance, ordinary and accidental 
disability allowance and ordinary and ac- 
cidental death benefit. The plan so works 
out that an employee will receive an an- 
nuity of about 45 per cent. of his salary 
upon retirement. The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company has paid $204,807 to the 
rank and file of the factory and office em- 
ployees as their share of the estimated 
percentage of the profits for the last half 
of 1924. This amount is the second pai’ 
employees during 1924, and there will be 
a final payment during the latter part of 
February. The W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, through its 
president, distributed approximately one- 
fourth of the capital stock to its employ- 
ees, the value of the gift being between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. On the other 
hand, the American Woolen Company has 
cancelled the sickness and accident benefit 
plan for employees which was established 
about three years ago. Under the plan the 
company paid an employee kept from his 
work by illness or accident a part of his 
regular weekly wage. Curtailed earnings 

















is given as the reason for the action. 

Fall River textile manufacturers have 
announced a wage reduction of 10 per cent. 
effective January 12. About 25,000 workers 
will be affected. Following the wage re- 
duction, several mills will operate on full 
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time instead of every other week as in the 
past. 

The 11,000 employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company who went out on an 
unauthorized strike late in November are 
rapidly returning to work. Coke operators 
in the Connellsville region have advanced 
wages of employees. Brockton shoe work- 
ers have been notified of an average reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. in wages for piece 
work and 5% per cent. for day work. 

The Wisconsin minimum wage law, 
aimed to prevent the employment of 
women at less than 25 cents an hour, has 
been declared invalid in its application to 
adult women by the Federal District Court. 

Agreement has been reached between the 
Southern Pacific and its engine service em- 
ployes over proposed wage increases and 
changes in working rules, and all danger 
of a strike is averted. The United States 
Railroad Labor Board has refused to sus- 
pend the operation of this wage agree- 
ment, as requested by a committee of man- 
agers of the Western railways. 

The New York Central is offering its 
capital stock to all officers. and employees 
at $110 a share, a figure considerably 
below the market. About 175,000 are 
entitled to subscribe. Payments will ex- 
tend over a period of time. 








Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 














2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve ..... $2,936,533 $2, $54 118 $3, 083-8 886 
SS Sere 314,128 811 797 ,883 
Earns. Assets ..... 1,249,438 1, 192 850 1,271, 762 
Notes in Cir........ 1,862,062 1 871, 453 2, 245,230 
MEEE 34.65%ac0000 2,310,668 2,256,308 2,050,798 
| RE er 73.0% 73.9% 73.8% 


HE principal changes in the condition 

of the Federal Reserve Bank during 
1924 were a reduction in the volume of 
Federal Reserve notes in_ circulation,e 
amounting to $383,168,000; and a loss in 
the volume of bills discounted amounting 
to $483,756,000, offset by an increase in 
holdings of Government securities amount- 
ing to $413,517,000, resulting in almost no 
change in the total of earning assets. 
Member banks increased their reserve bal- 
ances $256,562,000, which resulted in total 
deposits increasing approximately the 
same amount. 


Vay ngNews yervice 


cA Life - Saver for a Bocsnces CMen 


Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
V. £E. Carroll, editor, 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cotton; 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. G. 
Donley, Jr., stock market analyst, and other experts. 
Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 
A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 
improving this service are welcomed. 


“Textile World”; a V. 


Total gold reserves declined $147,353,000 
during the year, the reason being gold was 
used to replace Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation, and is reflected by the con- 
traction in that item. The largest gold re- 
serves for the year were reported on July 
23 at $3,167,527,000, and the low point was 
December 24 at $2,912,819,000. The re- 
serve ratio fluctuated between a high of 
83.7 per cent. on May 21, and a low of 
70.5 per cent. on December 24. 

Money rates ruled at the lowest levels 
quoted since the early years of the world 
war. Call money rates ranged between 
53% and 2 per cent. during the year, the 
high rate being established in the first week 
of 1924. Rates were firm until April and 
declined from that point to 2 per cent. by 
the mildle of June, and virtually remained 
at that level until the end of the year, 
when 5% per cent. was reached due to 
year-end requirements. Sixty-day time 
loans ranged between 5 and 2 per cent. 
the righ rate prevailing at the beginning 
of the year. High-grade commercial 
paper rates ranged between 3 and 5 per 
cent. The range of money rates in New 
York during the last two weeks has been 
as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High lee Close 


Oo (J 
ON Sh nioniesiess hiddeaus skate 5% 4 4 
Time, 60-90 days.......... 3% 3% 3% 
Com. Pay., 4-6 mo....... 3%4-334 3%4-3% 3%4-3% 
Banker’s Accept. ........ 4 3% 4 
Rediscount Rate ......... 3 3 3 


The pound sterling in New York has 
reached $4.751%4, the “peg price” fixed 
during and after the war until March 20, 
1919. This figure compares with a low 
4.21% on January 21, 1924, and a low for 
all time of $3.18 on February 4, 1920. On 
August 1, 1914, sterling sold at $7, when 
the war broke out. The Holland guilder 
has advanced to 30 points above par and 
the Swiss franc is 20 points above par. 

Preliminary estimates of new financing 
in 1924 place the total at over $6,000,000,- 
000, against $4,700,000,000 in 1923. Sales 
of foreign investments totaled $1,623,696,- 
000, bringing the total of American in- 
vestments in foreign securities to $9,500,- 
000,000. The sales of municipal bonds in 
1924 totaled $1,400,000,000, according to 
the “Bond Buyer.” The total outstanding 
amount of American municipal bonds held 
by the public is now approximately 
$11.000,000,000. 

Bonds and notes which mature in 1925 
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total $1,063,114,320, of which $370,408,760 
are railroad; $284,580,850, foreign govern- 
ment; $249,021,210, industrials; and $159, 
103,500, public utility issues. 


[_ Prices | 


jJan.i1, Deci, Jan.i, 
1925 1924 1924 
Dun’s ..-eccccevecees 202.565 197.993 189.930 














HE average level of commodity prices 
7. increased 21-3 per cent. during De- 
cember, according to Dun’s index. Com- 
pared with January 1, 1924, average prices 
advanced 65@ per cent. The preset level 
is the highest of any time since December, 
1920. 

Prices for copper, lead and tin continue 
strong and have reached new high levels 
on the present movement. 

Wheat also has reached new high levels. 

Sugar remains weak, although refiners’ 
stocks are reported to be low. 

The General Electric Company has an- 
nounced the sixth cut in the price of large 
sized incandescent lamps since 1922. The 
last reduction amounts to 10 per cent. 

The Packard Motor Car Company has 
reduced prices on all closed models for 
“sixes,” the amount running from $649 to 
$840. Prices of “eights” are not affected. 

The prices of leading commodities at 
this time two weeks ago and a year ago 
follow : 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 White...... 1.99 1.93 1.26 
Corn, No. 2 Yellow....... 1.50 1.47 
Oats, No. 2 White....... 67% -56 
BRP Sa dcespasiotensiedscn 9.35 9.20 6.25 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio......... 23% -22Y4 10% 
TOGE, MEL, <cseccnseccwe 06% .075 .086 
BRIG; BOW. ocsscescssses 16.35 17.50 13.10 
OEE, MEBs c09t0 ewiasiceees 35.00 35.00 24.75 
Beek, FRM ..ccicccecccs 22. 22.00 23.00 
Se: |. aoe 25.25 25.25 24.50 
BiG, TRG: scsksscconces 40.00 40.00 40.00 
BOON, octets rivsscsseesabes 10.25 9.90 8.25 
EEE Gos cidadecussusseases 15.00 14.45 12.75 
Cotta, BERG. o6.csvcsccces 23.85 24.00 35.40 
PP TGONEE 0 40cccearcwsens 06% 06% 08 








Shipping and Trade 

















G Beaton JONES, chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, and Represent- 
ative Lehlbach, member of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, have in- 
troduced into Congress a bill revising the 
laws governing the American Merchant 
Marine. The measure proposes changing 
the name of the Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation to the United States Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and the stock now held by the Ship- 
ping Board in the corporation will be 
transferred to the President to hold and 
vote. The present power of the Shipping 
Board controlling the custody, mainten- 
ance, repair, employment, insurance and 
disposal of property, will be transferred to 
the Fleet Corporation. 

The foregoing bill is in line with the 
ideas of President Coolidge and carries out 
to some extent the recent action of the 
Shipping Board which adopted resolutions 
giving the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
operating control of Government ships. 
The Shipping Board has retained the right 
to determine questions of policy and will 
determine what trade routes are to be 
served. 

The Shipping Board has approved the 
sale of nine vessels to James Rolph, Jr., 
mayor of San Francisco, acting on behalf 
of the Pacific Traders Steamship Corpora- 
tion. The total purchase price is about 
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Does the small town retailer sell 


Nationally Advertised 





BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. i 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED—PRINTED—MAILED 


General Offices and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1316 Jackson Bivp., CHICAGO = 247 Parx Ave., NEW YORK 


articles in his store? 


If you, Mr. Manufacturer, 
are seeking national dis- 
tribution and more results 
from your national adver- 
tising, you will be inter- 
ested in the results of this 
investigation. 


Problem: ‘To what extent 
are small town retailers 
carrying nationally adver- 
tised products? 


If you would like informa- 
tion on this vital phase of 
more sales, ask that one 
of our representatives call 
with the results of this 
investigation. 
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The Greatest Single Influence 


Bearing On 


Security Values and Prices 


HIS principle is discussed in a brief essay by Thomas 


A limited number of copies have been re- 


served for distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes Magazine who are interested in the 


BSON AND McELROY 
New York City 


: We have no solicitors or agents 





‘Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, should be 
read by every business man. Price $2.00. 
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CHARLOTTE 
heCenier 


Big Men 
Big Money 


Big Opportunity 


HARLOTTE, NORTH 

CAROLINA, is the Bee- 
hive of Southern activity; 
the Center of the Industrial 
South; the Concentration of 
Big Men, Big Money and Big 
Opportunity. 


An up-and-coming city of 
70,000 population, the metrop- 
olis of a 75-mile trading area 
of 1,000,000 people. 


Charlotte has distinct advantages 
as a location for manufacturing, 
branch plants or distributing head- 
quarters—advantages which caused 
Henry Ford to select this city for 
his mid-South assembling plant. 
570 other big firms have picked 
Charlotte as the location ideal for 
their respective lines of business. 








% 


Here is the home of the Southern 
Power Company, operating one of 
the world’s greatest hydro-electric 
power systems. Abundant and 
cheap power is therefore unlimited. 


Charlotte is the textile capital of 
the South, with 771 mills and 10,- 
000,000 spindles within 75 miles. 
There is ample room for additional 
textile plants, combining nearness 
to raw materials and plenty of 
native-white labor. 


Four competing railroads; radiat- 
ing paved highways; low taxa- 
tion; excellent schools, colleges, 
churches, hotels, shops and amuse- 
ments; cordial social life; and a 
delightful year around climate are 
other inviting features which make 
Charlotte a desirable place to do 
business and to live. 


Write for definite facts on any line 
of business. Address— 


Chamber of Commerce. 


CHARLOTTE 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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$1,170,000. The new corporation will 
operate the services now beifg maintained 
from the Pacific Coast to Australia and 
New Zealand, and from the Pacific Coast 
to the east coast of South America. The 
purchase price of the vessls on the South 
American service is $17.50 per dead weight 
ton, and on the Australian service $12.50. 

The Shipping Board has appointed a 
new Ship Sales Commission and it is ex- 
pected that the sale of the Government 
fleet will be considerably expedited. The 
committee is composed of Commissioner 
Lissner as chairman, and Commissioners 
Hilf and Haney. 

The Dollar Steamship Company has in- 
augurated the first private American 
freight service from Pacific Coast points 
direct to the Philippine Isalnds. The new 
service will replace navy transport services 
to Government stations at Guam. 

Attorney General Stone has ruled that 
the action of the Lamport & Holt Steam- 
ship Voltaire in transporting the Philadei- 
phia Lodge of Elks from that city to 
Boston last summer constituted a violation 
of the spirit and letter of the coastwise 
shipping laws. The tickets were sold for 
St. John, N. F., and Halifax, N. S., 
with a stop-over in Boston. The Bureau 
of Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce fined the company $110,400, or $200 
for each passenger. 

Annual loss from operation of the Gov- 
ernment fleet has been running from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 until recently, when 
economies have cut the deficit to around 
$25,000,000. Freight services between 
North Atlantic and United Kingdom 
ports are now losing about $3,800,000 a 
year, and services between Gulf and 
South Atlantic and United Kingdom 
ports are losing about $2,000,000. The 
respective losses between these Ameri- 
can ports and Continental Europe are 
about $4,700,000 and $6,000,000. Losses in 
South American services amount to 
about $1,800,000 annually, and to the 
Orient about $3,000,000. 


| Railroads | 


T HE year 1924 resulted in a number of 
new high records being established 
by the railroads. Authorized capital ex- 
penditures for locomotives amounted to 
$101,233,000, for freight cars $412,264,000, 
and for improvements to roadways, struc- 
tures and additions, $563,800,000. The 
actual saving to shippers through reduced 
freight rates amounted to approximately 
$600,000,000, while other millions were 
saved through prompt handling of freight. 
There were 11 weeks during which load- 
ings exceeded 1,000,000 cars of revenue 
freight. At the end of the year there 
were over 300,000 surplus freight cars and 
no car shortage was reported anywhere 
throughout the country. 

Net operating income for the Class 1 
carriers in 1924 is estimated at $970,000,000 
by the American Railway Association. 
This is equal to 4.30 per cent. on their 
property investment. In 1923 the net 
totaled $977,657,000, or 4.47 per cent. 

During the year 579 miles of new rail- 
road line were constructed, and including 
second, third and fourth track a total of 
1,113 miles. During the year 438 miles 
were taken up and an additional 255 miles 
abandoned operation. At the end of the 
year there were 10,489 miles in the hands 
of receivers, a reduction of 2,462 miles 
during the year, and the lowest since 1912. 
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The railroads were the largest cop. 
sumers of steel during 1924, according to 
the “Iron Trade Review.” They used 27% 
per cent. of the finished steel produced jn 
1924, against 30% in 1923. The railroads 
bought 7,395,800 gross tons of steel, com- 
pared with 9,277,120 tons in 1923, a de- 
cline of 20 per cent. The second largest 
consumer of steel, the structural industry 
took 17.86 per cent. of the total, compared 
with 15.77 per cent. in 1923. 

Railroad bonds and notes maturing jp 
1925 total $370,408,760, the highest in the 
last 10 years except 1921, according to 
Dow, Jones & Company. This amount 
compares with $196,952,230 in 1924, $196,. 
952,230 in 1923, $289,992,960 in 1922, ang 
$456,644,820 in 1921. The largest issue jg 
the $74,909,730, Baltimore & Ohio prior 
lien 3%s due in July, for which provision 
has already been made. 

Equipment orders in 1924 covered 1,626 
locomotives, 149,612 freight cars and 2,679 
passenger coaches, according to the “Rail- 
way Age.” In 1923, 2,142 locomotives, 
105,552 freight cars and 2,483 passenger 
cars were ordered. 

Senator McLean of Connecticut and 
Representative Madden of Illinois have in- 
troduced bills into Congress designed to 
authorize a lower rate of interest on leans 
to railroads made by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Under the Transportation Act of 
1920 the rate is fixed at 6 per cent. whereas 
the rate in the open market is considerably 
lower. The bill suggests a rate of interest 
not higher than % of 1 per cent. above 
the rate paid by the Government for funds 
during the year preceding the loan. 

The Gooding bill, which will give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to grant the railroads rate relief in the 
case of competition from water routes, has 
passed the Senate and gone to the House 
where it will be considered this month. 

The Howell-Barkley Bill to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Board will not be pressed 
in the House this session. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is working on a 
substitute bill which it is believed will 
eliminate the objectionable features in the 
Howell-Barkley measure. 

The Seaboard Air Line this month will 
open an extension through Central Florida 
to West Palm Beach, connecting the east 
and west coast by a direct route. The new 
line is 204 miles long. 

The Illinois Central, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will lease the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport and 
Pacific Railway Companies. The terms of 
the lease are equal to 6 per cent. dividends 
on the Alabama & Vicksburg and 5 per 
cent. on the preferred and common of the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 
ture. 

Car loading for the last four weeks, 
compared with the corresponding weeks 
of the three preceding years, follow: 

1924 1923 1922 1921 








ee 889,776 887,627 826,312 666,605 
 * eee 956,761 889,757 879,052 726,074 
ee eek 968,256 913,921 909,174 741,341 
Se Seen 878,631 835,081 840,412 741,849 
Other Important Items 




















RELIMINARY estimates of crude oil 

production in 1924 place the output at 
717,000,000 barrels, a decrease of 15,000,- 
000, or 2 per cent. compared with 1923. 
This is the first decrease in annual pro- 
duction since 1906. November daily aver- 
age production was at the rate of 1,876,967 
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parrels, a decrease of 56,484 barrels. 
Daily average deliveries totaled 2,140,667 
parrels. Stocks decreased 2,716,000 barrels 
for the month, the largest since August, 
1919. Production of gasoline during No- 
yember averaged 25,400,000 gallons per 
day, the highest ever achieved. Consump- 
tion averaged 23,200,000 gallons daily. 
Stocks on hand December 1, amounted to 
1,133,168,556 gallons, a decline of 19,000,- 
000 during the month, and the lowest since 
January 1, 1924. The stocks represent 18 
days’ supply at the current rate of demand. 

The Department of Commerce’s index of 
production for November stood at 111, 
based upon the 1919 average as 100. This 
compares with 121 for October, and 113 
for November, 1923. Commodity stocks 
stood at 138 on November 30, compared 
with 138 in the previous month and 122 
a year earlier. Industrial employment 
stood at 88, compared with 99 for No- 
vember, 1923, based on the 1923 monthly 
average as 100. Sales of mail order 
houses and chain stores continued at a 
high rate during November, while depart- 
ment store business reached about the 
same volume as in October. Mail order 
business was 8 per cent. larger than one 
year preceding. 

Business failures 
20,551, with liabilities of $542,943,454, ac- 
cording to Dun’s Review. Failures in 
1923 numbered 18,718, with liabilities of 
$539,386,806. 

Sales of life insurance for 1924 
amounted to approximately $8,000,000,000, 
a gain of 6 per cent. over 1923. 

Motor vehicle registration for 1924 
totaled 17,700,179, a gain of 16.28 per cent. 
over the 15,222,658 recorded in 1923. Pro- 
duction of all kinds of motor cars in 1924 
is estimated at 3,650,000 cars, compared 
with 4,086,997 in 1923. 

Meat production in 1924 is estimated at 
22,000,000,000 pounds, practically the same 
as that of 1923. Per capita consumption 
was approximately 167 pounds. 

Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange during 1924 amounted to 282,- 
032,923 shares of stock, compared with 
237,276,927 for 1923. Bond sales totaled 
$3,828,019,845, compared with $2,753,506,- 
630. Prices of memberships on the New 
York Stock Exchange ranged from $76,000 
to $101,000, the high figure being reached 
at the end of the year. The highest price 
for all times is $115,000, in 1920. 

Copper production in 1924 totaled ap- 
proximately 3,000,000,000 pounds. The 
outlook for 1925 indicates-consumption will 
probably reach 3,500,000,000 pounds, or 
about 15 per cent. higher than the war 
peak, 

Approximately $342,000,000 will be spent 
in 1925 by the electric railways of the 
country for new plant and equipment and 
for maintenance, materials and supplies, 
according to the “Electric Railway Jour- 
nal.” This will be an increase of about 
30 per cent. over the $262,700,000 spent 
for similar purposes in 1924. 

Rents for living quarters in the last half 
of 1924 advanced in 17 per cent. of the 
cities of the country, declined in 18 per 
cent., and remained stationary in the re- 
mainder, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. Business 
rents increased in 47 per cent. of the cities 
and declined in 8 per cent. 

In the eight years the income tax law 
has been in operation, the sum of $27,599,- 
431,245 has been collected to which is 
added $2,539,336,147 through additional 
assessments. Of this amount $404,871,672 
was returned to taxpayers in refunds 


in 1924 numbered > 








Concerning Income 





BELL SYSTEM, IN 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





STEADY GROWTH OF THE 














world disturbances. 


ideals of public service. 


Write for pamphlet, 


T is not so much the fact that Bell Telephone in- 
come has risen to such a high figure during the 
past twenty odd years that constitutes a remarkable 
record, but the striking steadiness of the rate of in- 
crease, even in periods of financial depression or 


The above chart graphically tells the story. 


This record of income is a reflection of wise business 
management, sound financing, and continuous high 


A. T. & T. Stock pays 9% dividends. 
be bought in the open market to yield about 7% 
“Some Financial Facts.” 
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SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 









































“BUYING HIGH” 


Are you maintaining a balanced 
judgment in these days of stock 
market excitement? Naturally 
and inevitably, prices are high- 
est when conditions look best. 
That is why the public “buys 
at the top.” 


You need a definite view of the 
conditions which PRECEDE 
falling prices. You need to see 
the danger signals from the lo- 
comotive, not from the rear plat- 
form. Ask for our illuminating 
CHART OF FINANCIAL 
CONDITIONS and _twice-a- 
week letters— without obliga- 
tion. 


THE SELDEN SERVICE 
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Just Issued—A Booklet 





‘Regarding 
UNLISTED 
SECURITIES” 


Answering the questions: 


What are they? 
How traded in? 
Why buy them? 


Copy F.M.-1 free on request. 


BRISTOL & BAUER 


150 Broadway, N.Y. Tel. Rector 4741 
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STOCK - 
COTTON 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


43 Exchange PIl., N. Y. 








Service in All Markets 
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Year End Statistics 


100 most active stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange during 1924 in the order of volume of 
trading. 10 most active stocks by groups: 


Steel—Railway—Oil—Motor—Copper—etc. 


In current issue of 


The Carden-Green Fortnightly 


A Bi-Weekly Survey of economic and market 
conditions containing analyses of securities. 


Copy on request for F-28 


Carden, Green & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Produce Exchange. 
Lhwugu buurd oj Trude 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


Tel. Hanover 0280 









































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 








Growth of Business 
Year ee 


1915 $18,778,000 403,545 
1916 18,941,000 421,794 
1917 20,119,000 450,657 
1918 22,870,000 477,012 
1919 26,310,000 520,619 
1920 34,986,000 569,359 
1921 37,510,000 599,113 
1922 39,205,000 645,410 
1923 39,972,000 710,034 
1924 “er” 44,516,000 760,456 


dyeare $25,738,000 356,911 








Common Stock Dividend No. 36 


Aregular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share upon the common capital stock of 
this company will be paid on January 15. 
1925, to shareholders of recordat the close 
of business December 31, 1924. 
PRELIMINARY EARNINGS 
12 mos. ended November 30, 1924 

Grossearnings. . . . $41,516,128 
Net after taxes, etc. . . 16,440,571 
Surplus for common 

stock after prior charges 


and depreciation . 3,556,549 
Dividends on common 
stock (8%) . 2,999,426 
Surplus over Common 
stock dividends . 557,123 


Listed on New York and other e 
Stock Exchanges 
San Francisco’ A. F. HockenBEAMER 
California Vice-President and Treasurer 
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Sateeatniimenneneneneeanat 


FORBES for January 15, 1925 


Representative business men from 9 
countries, including the United States, will 
meet in Brussels June 21 to 27, to dis. 
cuss world economic problems at the thirg 
general meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Cotton and Grain | 


» ie = world’s current cotton crop is the 
largest in the last nine years accord. 
ing to the Department of Agriculture 
Estimates of production from all the prin. 
cipal countries, except Brazil, indicate an 
output of more than 23,000,000 bales. This 
compares with 17,928,000 bales in the pre. 
ceding year. The indicated world supply 
of American cotton is about 16,080,000 
bales. The total supply of American cot. 
ton for 1924-1925 will be somewhat larger 
than that of last year and also for 1922-23 
but smaller than for 1921-22, 

The Department of Commerce ap- 
nounces that the 1923 value of cottonseed 
oil is $226,387,758, an increase of 4.2 per 
cent. as compared with 1921. This total 
includes all products made from cotton- 
seed. 

The Government’s final estimate of the 
production of lint cotton in 1924 was 
13,153,000 bales. The production of linters 
will probably reach 900,000 bales, making 
a total commercial production of 14,053,000 
bales. The acreage which produced this 
.was the largest on record, reaching ap- 
proximately 41,000,000 acres. A number of 
estimates of probable consumption have re- 
cently appeared, Tattersall placing the 
probable mill absorption at 12,400,000 
maximum, the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners & Manufacturers 
Association places probable consumption 
at 11,900,000 bales, Folkart Brothers at 
12,720,000 bales, and Reiss Brothers, 
13,000,000 bales. 

Prices recently have been weak, the loss. 
during the last week or 10 days amounting 
to $7 a bale. 

The annual summary of conditions in the 
agricultural region made to Congress by 
the War Finance Corporation says in part: 
“Most of the important farming districts 
are in better shape than they have been 
for several years. Bank deposits have in- 
creased, bank reserves are being restored, 
business has greatly improved and the 
farmers generally are making excellent 
progress in cleaning up the burden of in- 
debtedness under which they have been 
laboring, and in strengthening their eco- 
nomic position.” Approval of 561 applica- 
tions for agriculture and live stock loans, 
totaling $12,229,000, was made by the cor- 
poration during the year ended November 
30. This amount is a substantial reduction 
from the preceding year. 

The grain markets generally have con- 
tinued a display of strength, wheat and 
rye reaching new high levels within the 
last several days. Prices of other grains 
also made moderate gains. Heavy sales for 
exports, together with strength at Liver- 
pool and Buenos Aires are responsible 
largely for the recent upturn. Russia is 
again coming into the buying market and 
is reported to be taking almost 2,000,000 
bushels of rye. 

Texas, it is estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture, has already planted 1,622,- 
000 acres in winter wheat, against 1,469,000 
last year, or an increase of 24 per cent. It 
is believed that state will considerably in- 
crease its acreage in corn and oats in 1925, 
and Oklahoma and Arkansas are also ex- 
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Cc. E. FENNER A. C. BEANE J. H. McMANUS E. J. GLENNY J. N. CARPENTER, JR. 


FENNER & BEANE 


— — 





27 William Street 818 Gravier Street 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South. 



























8% MIAMI 8 % 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


Interest'Payments Guaranteed Through Our Unlimited Service Department 


AVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE COMPANY unquali- 

fiedly guarantees the interest payments on the due date, 
personal supervision of the property, collection and remittance of 
the interest, etc., without loss or expense to the investor. 


SAFEGUARDED by the best security on earth—First Mortgage 
Liens on active central business properties in Miami, Florida. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
a 


Write for Our New 
Descriptive Booklets 


‘MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


Consult Us About 
Your Investments 


Professional 
Building 
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For Business Men Interested In Mail Selling— 
In Merchandising—In Distribution 


‘The Science of Marketing by Mail” 


By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
President, Buckley, Dement & Company 
CONTENTS 
I. The Evolution of Marketing Methods. 
II. Mail Selling Plans Based on Statistics. 
III. The Economic Value of Trust in Marketing. 
IV. Using the Mails to Make Sales. 


V. Manufacturers Who Have Become Merchants by 
Mail Selling. 


VI. Opening New Territory and Increasing Sales for 
Jobbers and Retailers. 


VII. How the Mails Are Used to Strengthen the Hands 
of the Sales Force. 


VIII. Building the Prestige of an Institution by Mail. 
IX. Financing a Mail Selling Campaign. 
X. Regulating the Market by Mail. 
XI. Organized Knowledge in Mail Selling. 
XII. The Cash Value of Mailing Lists. 
XIII. The Relation of Publicity to Selling by Mail. 
XIV. Using the Mails to Keep Customers Sold. 
XV. Place of Mail Selling in Merchandising. 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


We shall be glad to send you “The Science of Marketing by Mail” for seven 
days’ approval. You can either return the book, within seven days, without 
further obligation on your part, or you can remit $2 as payment in full. 


Send No Money—Merely Fill in and Mail Coupon 


ee ee ee  «6FILL IN AND MAIL ————————— 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of Homer J. Buckley’s new book, “The Science of Marketing 
by Mail.” I will either return it to you within seven days after I receive it, or, I will remit 
$2 as payment in full. 


Name 
Address 
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NOW 43 YEARS. 


Wihitn the New Year, the record of S.W. STRAUS & 

Co. becomes “43 years without loss to any investor”. 

This record, involving the distribution of hundreds 

of millions of dollars of safe securities, merits your 

attention, because it points the way to safe invest- 

song We suggest that you investigate. Write today 
or 


Booklet A-1511 


©. W. STRAUS & CO. 


BSTABLISHED 1882 » INVESTMENT BONDS » INCORPORATED 
Straus Burtpinc Straus BuitpiInc 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46thSt. Michigan Ave.,at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorx CHICAGO 
Straus BuiLtpING 
79 Post Street, San FRANcIsco 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. 8. & Co., Ino, 
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pected to more greatly diversify the 
crops next season. 


a Washington | 


Fae eget enon in the public debt fo, 
the calendar year, 1924, amounted to 
$935,434,706. In 1923 there was a redye. 
tion of $1,072,250,610. The peak of in- 
debtedness was reached in August, 1919 
at $26,596,068,947. On January 1, 1925 
the public debt was $20,978,632,700, 
President Coolidge has named the Sec. 
retaries of War, Navy, Interior, and 
Commerce Departments to constitute an 
oil conservation board. These members of 
the cabinet will study the question in co. 
operation with representatives of the oif 
industry, giving consideration to the pres. 
ent leasing and royalty practices, and wil] 
determine what steps may be taken to pre- 
vent waste. 


The Administration postal bill, which 
provides for increases in postal rates to 
meet the cost of proposed advances in sal. 
aries of employees is designed as a tempo- 
rary expedient, effective from April 15, 
this year, to February 15, 1926. Under this 
bill no changes would be made in first 
class mail rates, except an increase from 1 
to 2 cents on private mailing cards and 
souvenir postal cards. All reading portions 
of publications now subject to second 
class rates will be charged 1% cents a 
pound, a reduction of % of a cent from 
the present law. Rates on advertising por- 
tions of publications are to be increased 
from 1 to 2 cents a pound. 


Secretary of State Hughes has sent a 
note to the British Government concerning 
the sharing in German reparations, sug- 
gesting that the payment of American 
army ocupation costs might be extended 
over a long term of years and half the sum 
be payable in Reichsmarks in Germany, so 
as not to affect exchange rates. The note 
was in reply to British objection that 
America receive payment out of the Allies’ 
collection from Germany under the Dawes 
plan. The American war damage claims 
are about $350,000,000 and the cost of the 
American Army of Occupation is $250,- 
000,000. 


























| | International | 





Canada—The aggregate value of 
Canadian exports and imports in 1924 was 
$1,870,000,000. This is a decrease of about 
$45,000,000 from 1923. Domestic exports 
amounted to $1,060,000,000, while in 1923 
the value was $1,014,944,000. Imports fell 
from $903,030,000 in 1923 to $810,900,000 
in 1924. The export balance expanded 
from $110,000,000 to $250,000,000 for 1924. 

Total new bond issues sold during 1924 
amounted to $560,603,034, according to A. 
E. Ames & Co. Of this amount, $234,991,- 
400 was for the Government, $90,391,334 
were municipal issues, $65,095,299 were 
corporation issues, and $161,125,000 were 
railway issues. Of the aggregate, $334,- 
896,281 was sold in Canada, $211,956,753 
in the United States, and $3,750,000 in 
Great Britain. 

There were 124,685 immigrants admitted 
to Canada during the first eleven months 
in 1924, of whom 15,587 were from the 
United States, 56,923 from Great Britain, 
and 49,173 from other countries. The 
movement of United States citizens into 
Canada during 1924 was 3,645 less than 
in 1923. 
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Great Britain—Wholesale commodity 
prices rose 22 points in December accord- 
ing to the “Economist’s” index number. 
Average prices are now the highest since 
September, 1921. At 4,855 the index num- 
ber is 275 points above that of one year 
ago, and in comparison with the end of 
May, the lowest point in 1924, it is 320 
points higher. A substantial portion of the 
increase is due to the rise in price of 
cereals during the second half of the year. 
Taking 100 as the price level in July, 1914, 
the present index stands at 189.3. 

In order to provide funds to meet 
{53,000,000 exchequer bonds maturing in 
February, the Government is inviting ten- 
ders at the minimum price of 77% per 
cent. for a 3% per cent. conversion loan. 
No subscriptions for less than £10,000 will 
be accepted. 

There has been a decrease of 37,614 in 
the number of unemployed since the Labor 
Government was defeated. There are still 
1,190,400 people out of work. The Gov- 
ernment has paid out approximately 
$1,000,000,000 in doles since the end of the 
war. It is reported that about 2,000,000 
employees in the mining, engineering and 
shipbuilding industries will unite soon in 
effort to secure an increase in wages. The 
amount demanded will aggregate about 
£100,000,000 a year. 


France.—The conference of ambassa- 
dors representing England, France, Japan, 
Italy and Belgium officially ratified the 
decision not to evacuate the Cologne 
bridgehead on January 10, on the ground 
that Germany has not fulfilled the dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It is claimed the French have 
found huge amounts of arms and war 
material hidden in Germany. 

Following criticism in the United States 
Senate in reference to the French war in- 
debtedness. Finance Minister Clémentel 
submitted a memorandum to Ambassador 
Herrick in which he suggested a mora- 
torium of 10 years, with 80 years longer 
in which to pay, with an interest allowance 
of % of 1 per cent. The amount of this 
obligation is about $4,000,000,000. 


Germany.—The new German Reichstag 
meet for the first time on January 5. Elec- 
tion of a president was deferred for the 
time being, but it is probable the Socialist 
Lobe will be chosen. The Reichstag is 
composed of 131 Socialists, 111 National- 
ists, 69 Clericals, 51 People’s Party, 45 
Communists, 21 Economic Union, 19 Bava- 
rian People’s Party, and 14 National So- 
Cialists. 

The General Federation of Trade Unions 
reports the percentage of organized work- 
ers employed more than 48 hours per 
week is now only 45, compared with 54 
last May. In other words, German labor 
is returning to the eight-hour day. 

Germany ranks third as a buyer of ma- 
terials and manufactured goods from the 
United States, being outranked in her 
purchases of American products only by 
Great Britain and Canada, according to 
the Board of Trade for German-American 
Commerce. In the first nine months of 
1924, Germany purchased $281,771,000 of 
American goods. 


Japan—The new budget approved by 
the Cabinet totals 1,524,405,000 yen (about 
$605,000,000). Both army and navy ap- 
propriations are marked for reduction. 

Russia—The Soviet Government has 
authorized the importation of 300,000,000 
pounds of sugar. Most of it will come 


from the United States, Czechoslovakia 
and England. 














MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. and 60th St. 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1924 








RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 


Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $194,648,819.37 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... .. 56,808,529.69 
eo Sed ins ais waewsg.n as cede pos 21,788,242.92 
ES I ee es 33,562,625.38 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 390,453,243.37 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 1,772,500.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 814,772.59 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 37,856,498.72 
GTR NE ea ea 8,088,446.04 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 7,437,603.02 

$753,231,281.10 

LIABILITIES 

I see i ae ee, Linewkied $25,000,000.00 
RS TEETER ETE TETET TOPE CTT ETE 15,000,000.00 
I ec cd bas eceacesdue ss 4,366,386.15 
$44,366,385.15 

Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 4,793,563.91 
ee eee ees 37,856,498.72 
Outstanding Dividend Checks................ 676,047.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 44,113,394.59 
a SIL fa i: a ae 621,425,390.73 
$753,231,281.10 









































Capital - 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR.¢ Vice- 
HOWARD D. JOOST 

THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


RESOURCES 


Cee Ce os 4 co ss bcos cae 
New York City Bonds......... 


Interest and Commissions Accrued 





Undivided Profi 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 

342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 
$500,000.00 

ee nag tag 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


Pres’ts. 


ALB 
BROWER, BROWER & BRO 
STATEM 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 


$2,854,012.36 


7,319,046.39 
1,347,755.00 


18,013,899.23 
1,765.370.65 
210 


227 § 
$39,022,586.27 























ENT 


Surplus - - - $4,000,000.00 
- = «= «= $563,000.00 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE B. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 
J, NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 


LBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 
WER, Counsel 


LIABILITIES 
SO ee ee oer a $500,000.00 
NE -ain's oe aba d bab > Shas ee 4,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits (net)........ 563,631.18 
_ MING Ki. ocala Grweicss Se 33,452,429.19 

NS UNIO «5:0 oaks 6:05 60 475. 
Rebate on Loans and Bills Pur- — 

GORE Sis Uo RUNS bin nds cc's 0 15,000.11 
Taxes and Expenses Accrued... . 69,500.00 
Officers’ Checks Outstanding... . 192,550.60 


$39,022,586.27 











Every business man should have, at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” by B. C. Forbes. 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. 


$2—Postage prepaid. 
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Service to Georgia On 
General Electric Products 


To give service that is second to none is as 
important to us as to supply our customers 
with materials that are unsurpassed in quality. 
In the interest of prompt shipments, we main- 
tain a complete stock of General Electric and 
other standard lines in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses. Every order taken 
from our enormous stock is shipped the day it 
is received. 
























We will appreciate an opportunity to quote 
on anything electrical. Your requirements 
will receive our prompt attention. 





ELECTRIC— —COMPANY 
gi al OS lly 


Atlanta Savannah 
GENERAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTORS 



























“Beating the Stock Market” 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director McNeel’s Financial Service and 
' One of the foremost financial authorities of the country. 


> % -@ Reveals the only method by which 
money can be made in speculation. 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and coun- 
sel has been compressed into ‘Beating 
the Stock Market’ than has ever before 
been put in such compact and practical 
shape. Those who shall now follow the 
course charted by Mr. McNeel will be 
much richer in a year or two.”—Phila- 
delphia North American. 





“It shows that money can be made by 
speculating and sets forth with relent- 
less candor the reasons why most people 
quit losers..—Commerce & Finance 
(Theo. H. Price, Editor.) 


“Beating the Stock Market,’ I regard 
as one of the cleverest, ablest, and most 
simply and practically expressed similar 

treatise that I have ever heretofore read.” 

_— —Frederick F. Lyden, Secretary of New 

Ay re York Stock Exchange Firms. 
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McNeel’s Financial Service, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for copy of “Beating the Stock Market” to be sent to 


Name 
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$2.00 Order direct from Author 
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Review of Foreign 


Trade in 1924 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign ang 
Domestic Commerce 


T HE foreign trade year 1924 was 
rounded out with a truly impressive 
showing of activity on the part of Ameri- 
can exporters, and it is quite evident that 
the momentum which has been gathering 
during the past few months will be carried 
far into 1925. With the exception of a 
year or two of exaggerated boom condi- 
tions during and immediately after the war, 
the new year starts with greater promise 
for American exports than any in the 
recent trade history of the country. 


Britain Our Best Customer 


Indications are that the total exports for 
the past year will exceed those of 1923 
by at least $600,000,000. Approximately 
half of this gain was made in Europe 
where our sales, especially of essential raw 
materials, have been piling up at an amaz- 
ing rate since the completion of the Dawes 
plan. The sales to our nearby markets in 
the New World—Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba—are about on a level with those of 
last year—a slight falling off in Canada 
compensated by a gratifying recovery of 
Mexican trade, due to the long deferred 
restoration of order which now seems to 
be in prospect. 

It is well to recognize again the fact 
that two great units of the British Empire, 
the United Kingdom and Canada, account 
in 1924 for well over $1,600,000,000 of our 
exports, or nearly one-third of the total. 
Our next ranking market was Germany 
with about $420,000,000, which was almost 
70 per cent. in excess of France, which 
stood next in order, followed by Japan, 
Cuba, Italy, The Netherlands, Mexico and 
Australia. Our progress in the newer and 
more distant markets is decidedly en- 
couraging, but it is to be remembered 
that by far the greater portion of our 
export outlets are still found under the 
British flag. The improvement in Britain’s 
buying power incident to the recovery in 
her colonial and continental markets is 
consequently of paramount importance to 
our trade position. 


Political Uncertainties Disappearing 


On the side of imports, the total figures 
for 1924 will probably show a decline from 
those of 1923 of about $220,000,000, 
accounted for to a considerable extent by 
the gradual stabilizing of European ex- 
change and consequent cessation of much 
of the hectic buying at depreciated currency 
quotations which characterized the trade 
of 1923. Toa certain extent, these declines 
in our imports from Europe were balanced 
by increasing purchases from Brazil, Chile 
and other South American countries, 
though the imports from the Far East, 
notably from China, fell off heavily, due 
in the latter case to the serious disruption 
of trade by political disturbances. 

The outlook for 1925, as indicated above, 
is distinctly favorable. The accumulation 
of benefits from the adoption of the Dawes 
plan will become increasingly evident, not 
only in Europe, but also in the raw 
material producing territories which are 
being drawn upon by the recovering Euro- 
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an industries. The blighting influences 
of precarious political conditions, coupled 
with grave financial uncertainties are grad- 
yally disappearing at least in the major 
European countries, Spain being the only 
outstanding exception to this in western 
Europe, due to the continuance of the 
Moroccan difficulties. Britain has made 
notable advances, especially during the 
closing months of 1924, though several 
major industries, coal and shipbuilding in 
particular, are still considerably below par. 

Unfavorable agricultural conditions on 
the Continent are likely to present some 
minor obstacles to recovery. In the main, 
however, there is a widespread helpful 
psychological reaction welcoming the new 
era, and drives are being made not only at 
home in the rehabilitation of industries, but 
particularly in the recovery of overseas 
markets, which is likely to give concern 
to American exporters in a few competitive 
fabricated lines. 

In South America, the outlook is taking 
a more favorable tone than at any time in 
many months past, there being practically 
no dark spots in the trade map to the 
south of the United States. Unfavorable 
agricultural and particularly pastoral con- 
ditions in Argentina and Chile may have a 
momentarily discouraging reaction, but the 
basic conditions in those countries are still 
sound and heavy European demands are 
more than compensating for any depressing 
factors. In fact, throughout the 20 re- 
publics, the generally upward trend of raw 
material prices has given new power to 
their currencies and American exporters 
will do well to appraise very carefully the 
prospects for their goods in those markets. 
The high figures commanded for such 
widespread crops as coffee and cocoa will 
exert a continuing influence upon an export 
interest for some time to come. 


Will We Handle the Elements 
of Prosperity Prudently 
(Continued from page 445) 


business will characterize the whole of 
1925 will be greatly strengthened, for 
thoughtful students recognize that in- 
flation is one danger which must be 
guarded against. 

The latest employment reports are 

quite encouraging. In nearly all states 
there has been less than normal seasonal 
unemployment, while in several import- 
ant eastern states there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of 
workers employed. Wages continue to 
be the best ever enjoyed in this country. 
_ Although exports of gold have now set 
in, there is no reason to fear that money 
rates will advance sufficiently to interfere 
with business prosperity. A mild stiffen- 
ing of the charge for day-to-day loans in 
Wall Street is not a matter of far-reaching 
importance; indeed, in view of events in 
the stock market, the hardening of rates 
over the year-end was to be welcomed 
tather than deplored. 

In brief, all major conditions are con- 
ducive to better times. Agriculture, labor, 
money, transportation, foreign trade, poli- 
tics, building, taxation, security markets, 
all combine to justify the optimism which 
is now so generally felt and expressed. 

If America cannot evolve prosperity out 
of the abundance of material blessings she 
is now enjoying, then the fault is likely to 
lie with those who are responsible for 
the handling of these blessings. And that 
means most of us. 

Will we have sense enough to act 
prudently? 

I for one am hopeful that we will. 
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Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a survey of the economic pros- 
bects for 1925, said: 

“The outstanding economic develop- 
ment of the year has been the very 
large recovery in 
agriculture after its 
two-year lag behind 
the recovery of in- 
dustry. The improve- 
ment in prices of 
farm products has 
been paralleled with 
some decreases in 
the prices of many 
industrial commodi- 
ties, such as fuel, 
building materials, 
and metals, so that there has been little 
change in the average of all price levels, 
and thus the farmer’s purchasing power 
is beiny remedied in both directions. The 
average wholesale price of all commodities 
has varied but 3 per cent. as between the 
end of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. It 
appears that we are tending to the common 
level in prices of about 50 per cent. over 
pre-war. 

“The average wage in industry has been 
stable during the last year and remains 
about 100 per cent. above pre-war, while 
the cost of living has maintained almost 
exactly the same level at the end of each 
of the last three years, namely about 72 
per cent. over pre-war. Our labor, there- 
fore, continues to enjoy the highest real 
wage in its history. 

“Two industries—textiles and  North- 
ern soft coal—have lagged in recovery. 
Otherwise the end of the year finds us 
with a recovered industrial production at 
practically the same levels as a year ago. 
Our foreign trade has shown considerable 
expansion in exports, and some decrease 
in imports. Total exports for the year will 
show about $4,600,000,000, and- imports 
about $3,600,000,000. The net gold im- 
ports for the year amounted to about 
$280,000,000, which go in partial liquida- 
tion of the merchandise balance of about 
$1,000,000,000. 

“It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the result of these favorable factors 
may lead us toward a period of inflation 
of the character of 1919-20 with its disas- 
ter of 1921. It can be assuredly stated 
that we are on the march of wholesome 
recovery from the war and there is no 
present indication of inflation. We only 
secure inflation when undue expansion of 
credit finds its outlet in bidding up prices 
after the plant and labor capacity of she 
country is employed to the maximum.” 


W. E. Wells, secretary and treasurer 
the Homer Laughlin China Company, in 
an exclusive interview with “Forbes,” said: 

“At the convention held last month of 
the Potters Association, representing 95 
per cent. of the American producers of 
earthenware and china dishes, the situation 
was thoroughly canvassed and the follow- 
ing facts developed and _ conclusions 
reached : 

“The potteries are now operating at 75 
per cent. of normal capacity; a slight im- 
provement has been noted in the demand 
for the last six weeks; our business is 
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seriously threatened by rapidly increasing 
importations, especially from Germany, at 
prices with which we cannot compete; for. 
eign merchandise in our line is now selling 
in our market in almost equal volume with 
the domestic product; business generally 
will be healthy in 1925 and the country 
prosperous; the potters will not share 
largely in the business revival by reason 
of foreign competition. They cannot hope 
to operate to capacity and their earnings 
will be small.” 


William Green, newly elected president 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
a recent statement, said: 

“Prospects for organized labor in 1925, 
considering the country at large, are 
reasonably satisfactory. This opinion is 
based on two factors. The first is the 
stabilizing effect of the operation of the 
Dawes Plan in Europe, the second is the 
absence of disturbing influences in indus- 
try at the present time. There are no 
strikes or shutouts of major proportion, 
and there is no immediate likelihood of 


” 


any. 


E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
recently said: 

“The manufacturers, who have been buy- 
ing sparingly during the Fall, are beginning 
to increase their 
orders and are plan- 
ning for large future 
commitments. Pros- 
perity in the iron 
and steel industry is 
almost invariably 
followed, after in- 
tervals of about 
three or four months, 
by a corresponding 
uplift in the pro- 
duction of electrical 
machinery and appliances, and one can, 
therefore, confidently predict that an 
improvement in the demand for electrical 
products at least equal to that for iron and 
steel will be felt not later than February 
or March. Altogether, the electrical manu- 
facturing industry can expect a fair and 
increasing volume of business during 1925.” 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Siecel Corporation, in discussing 
the business outlook, said: 

“I look for a national and general pros- 
perity throughout the United States, such 
as we have not witnessed for several years. 
As reasons for prosperity next year, we 
have six important factors. They are: 
high wages for labor; good farm prices; 
economy in production of. manufactured 
articles ; the recovery of the railroads; high 
volume of business; and a Government 00 
safe and sane lines.” 


Edward E. Bartlett, Jr., president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, in dis- 
cussing the outlook for the cotton trade, 
said: 

“The cotton trade is facing an era of 
prosperity this year as a result of a satis- 
factory crop in 1924. The industry is 
beginning to recover from the serious con- 
dition caused by the short crops of 1921, 
1922 and 1923. If the South produces 
another good crop this year, it will go 
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far toward putting the cotton industry on 
ts feet. Lower prices, which naturally 
yill follow a good crop, will increase world 
consumption and bring prosperity to the 
industry generally. The mills are fast 
getting into a position to do a profitable 
business, and while improvement in this 
branch has not been as fast as in some 
other lines, nevertheless it has been steady 
and there is good reason to believe that 
1925 will be a good mill year.” 





Sees Bright Future 


for the South 
By George A. Carden 


HE economic development of the 

South since the Civil War is an in- 
teresting story. Emerging from a plane of 
agriculture sixty years ago, through the 
development of the iron and steel industry, 
and of cotton and other factors, it is rap- 
idly assuming the place to which it is en- 
titled by virtue of its position in respect of 
climate, raw materials and population. 

Sixty years ago the principal product of 

the South, as now, was cotton, of which it 
then, as now, had largely a monopoly. It 
is true that the force of that monopoly 
is somewhat weakening with the develop- 
ment of cotton areas in the Sudan, in Bra- 
zil and elsewhere, but it seems to me the 
weakening effect is not likely ever to reaci 
a point where the growth of cotton in the 
South will not continue to be profitable. 

It is my opinion, and I say this as a man 
who was born and reared in the South 
and is imbued with reasonable affection for 
the land of his birth, that the great ad- 
vantage of monopoly in the production of 
cotton would have ensued to the South 
had sufficient brains been applied to mar- 
keting, and the Southern States would 
probably have gone further ahead in ten 
years than they have gone in fifty. As a 
matter of fact, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is only during the last ten years, with a 
few exceptions, that the South has not 
raised such a surplus of cotton that one- 
half of the amount so raised wouid have 
produced perhaps twice the value of the 
larger crop. The reduction in the amount 
of the production was in no way due to an 
intelligent working out of the problem. 
The accidental intervention of the boll 
weevil produced a result which brains 
should have produced fifty years before. 
But it looks as if in the future, consider- 
ing soil exhaustion, insects and climate 
hazards, cotton production will be held 
down to fulfill a demand sufficient to make 
that production highly profitable. This 
should insure the continuation of the 
South’s rapid development, and as this de- 
velopment continues enrichment results 
and capital for the building of factories 
and other improvements becomes more and 
more available. 

And what must be inevitably true of the 
future is that in the towns and cities ad- 
jacent to the cotton fields will be located 
in larger and larger measure the mills 
which manufacture the cotton. Then, too, 
the coal, iron and steel industry of the 
South is bottomed upon inexhaustible sup- 
ply, and sugar, rice and other staples are 
profitably produced. The climate is an al- 
luring one, so much so that the health and 
pleasure ground of Winter for the well- 
to-do of the North is now in Florida and 
the gulf-washed coasts of the other South- 
ern States. Altogether, there seems great 
industrial growth ahead in these states. 
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Railways to Spend 
$1,200,000,000 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


HE railroads have entered the year 

1925 with prospects of traffic and net 
return continuing to be good. It would be 
impossible not to be optimistic regarding 
their financial results this year, although 
it is difficult to decide just how optimistic 
to be. 

Railroad executives are almost unani- 
mous in anticipating a freight business 
which will exceed that of any previous 
year. They are cautious men, however, 
and therefore none of them ventures to 
predict a really big increase, such as was 
normal in years of prosperity before the 
war. 

The writer believes, in view of past 
experience and present general business 
and financial conditions, there is reason 
for expecting the increase in freight busi- 
ness this year to be the largest since 1916. 
Predictions regarding such matters are, 
however, notoriously hazardous. The 
volume of traffic in an entire year directly 
and indirectly depends largely upon the 
farm crops of that year. A poor crop 
would militate strongly against a large 
increase of business. A good crop and 
the continuance of relatively high prices 
for farm products would make certain a 
large increase in the volume of freight. 


Prepared for Record Business 


Never since before the war have the 
railways been so well prepared as now to 
realize from a good freight business a 
large increase in net operating income. 
There would be an increase of operating 
expenses, but the managements now have 
the situation in hand so that a big increase 
of business would result in a relatively 
much larger increase in earnings than in 
expenses, 

There are, however, many features of 
the railroad situation which should pre- 
vent extreme optimism regarding the im- 
mediate future. In the North West, for 
example, the railways are still suffering 
from lack of a normal increase in traffic 
and from a level of freight rates that is 
too low. The Western lines which partici- 
pate in the movement of transcontinental 
traffic to the Pacific coast are feeling more 
and more the effects of the diversion of 
traffic to the Panama Canal route. - Even 
such an increase in the net operating 
income of the railways of the country as a 
whole, as seems to be in prospect, would 
not restore them to anything approaching 
the prosperity which they enjoyed in such 
years as 1910 and 1916. 

The net operating income in 1925 would 
have to be 30 or 40 per cent. greater than 
it was in 1924 to make the return earned 
on the property investment relatively as 
great as it was in these earlier years. 
There recently has been-a substantial in- 
crease in the market prices of railway 
stocks, but the stock market has not yet 
anticipated any such prosperity for the 
railways as they enjoyed in many years 
before the war. 

The average market price of the com- 
mon stocks of 16 leading railway systems 
at the end of 1924 was $81. The highest 
prices for which these same stocks sold 


(Continued on page 508) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Unprecedentedly Broad and Active Market Defies 
Measurement by Old Yardsticks 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1923 


HROUGH a= seemingly unending 

course of 2,000,000-share days the 
stock market runs blithely onward and up- 
ward, and long since the market has 
climbed to levels which the writer did not 
expect averages to reach until 1925 was 
much older. 

For the benefit of those who may think 
that the conservative attitude recently re- 
iterated in these reviews is founded on a 
stubborn desire to stick to a mistaken posi- 
tion, it may clear the atmosphere to admit 
frankly that the market since election day 
has been a series of surprises to the writer, 
who has come to base his conclusions on 
a close study of the markets of the last 
ten years. Admitting, then, that the writer 
has recently been wrong, he still has the 
temerity to assert that he has learned 
something about markets and the people 
who make them. One lesson that has sunk 
deep is this: it is much easier to get people 
to buy stocks than it is to get them to sell. 
And the obvious corollary is that very few 
people who are drawn into speculative 
markets turn their paper profits into real 
money. 

That lesson long since induced the writer 
to resolve to discontinue broad purchasing 
recommendations whenever the market got 
out of the zone of depression where it 
would almost unquestionably be profitable 
to accumulate a long list of speculative 
securities; to begin to suggest caution and 
to advise against new purchases on a broad 
scale when the market got well into the 
upward movement; to continue to caution 
against over-speculation during the violent 
phase of the rise; and to strongly advise 
selling stocks whenever, to the best of his 
judgment, it seemed that the culmination 
of the market movement had come. Of 
course, this scheme has had to be varied 
to conform to developments, such as, for 
instance, a severe reaction in the midst of 
a major forward movement which may 
make it seem advisable to renew broad 
purchasing recommendations. And, of 


course, since no one’s judgment is infalli- 
ble—even on the market’s major move- 
ments—it has not always been possible to 
conform ideally to this plan. 

But through all his experience—three 





1924 


years of it in the writing of a daily news- 
paper column which was widely followed 
during the war markets—the writer has 
never suffered any mental qualms because 
of having advised people to sell too soon. 
Selling advice is rarely followed until it 
has been repeated again and again—and 
then it is usually the “more margin’ notice 
that brings action. It is the mistaken buy- 
ing advice that brings sleepless nights. 

That at least one reader followed buying 
advice given here months ago when stocks 
were actually very cheap was revealed by 
a letter just received. A regular subscriber 
wrote, “I have read your articles on the 
stock market with profit.” And then he 
detailed these purchases, and after them I 
have put, in parentheses, the current 
prices: “I bought 50 Southern Railway at 
20, and sold it just before election at 75% 
(79). I am holding 100 Baltimore & Ohio 
common which cost 32 (80%), 50 ’Frisco 
preferred at 38 (79), 50 Pere Marquette 
common at 19 (69), 100 St. Paul preferred 
at 35 (2654), and 80 St. Paul common at 
25 (15), A little figuring will show that 
this man has, after allowing for the losses 
in the St. Paul stocks, a net profit of more 
than $10,000 on 340 shares of railroad 
stocks bought at a time when it was 
logical to load up with rails. And if he 
holds his St. Paul stocks he will eventually 
do very well with them. 

Since the last writing the stock market 
has had two more two-point reactions, in 
addition to the one to which attention was 
called in our January 1 issue. The second 
of these reactions started from a level 
three points above the first stumbling 
block, and the third started from a level 
only two points above the second. 

In conclusion, here is another lesson 
that the writer has learned. It is extremely 
difficult to foresee the time when an im- 
portant reaction will interrupt a broad 
speculation which has gained such remark- 
able momentum as the current market has 
been showing for several weeks. But this 
much may be said: such a reaction is 
either timed through an advance under- 
standing between speculative cliques, or it 
is brought about by the shock of unex- 
pected unfavorable news. 
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John Moody’s 








Forecast 
1924-1925 


HIS annual letter 

by Mr. Moody has 
for sixteen years per- 
formed for investors a 
service of preparation 
for the movements of | 
business and security 
prices during the year 
ahead. 





In his Review and 
Forecast, issued a year 
ago, he stated as fol- 
lows: “There are those 
who assert that the pre- 
}_ dicted prosperity of the 
coming year will be 


Review and |) 





characteristic of the 
first six to nine months 
but not of the last three 
to six months. In our 
opinion, this is putting 
the cart before the 
horse. If there is any | 
great amount of reac- 
tion, hesitation or dull- 
ness in 1924, it should 
be characteristic of the 
first part of the year 
and not the last part. 
... . Coincident with 
the trade and business 
recovery of the last half 
of 1924, a broadening 
out and general in- 
crease in investment 
activity for both stocks 
and bonds at rising 
prices will be distinctly 
evident.” 





The notable accuracy 
of Mr. Moody’s forecast 
for 1924 makes this 
issue—on the outlook 
for 1925—of unusual in- 
terest. 
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Accumulating Oils 


OME of the shrewest traders in Wall 
Street have been accumulating the oil 
stocks on the theory that at least the worst 
of the depression caused by over-produc- 
tion has been seen. The rise in Pennsyl- 
vania crude, the Government’s move to- 
ward orderly development and conservation 
of oil resources, and the advance estimate 
of a small decrease in production for 1925 
have served to add conviction to the theory 
that better times are ahead in the oil in- 
dustry. Just when the oil stocks may be 
expected to begin a sustained move is 
difficult to predict, especially after the 
many short-lived upward surges that have 
occurred during the last two months. 
Probably the only course for the trader 
is to buy a selected and well-diversified list 
of oils and then hold patiently for the up- 
turn that is bound to come sooner or 
later. Here is a comprehensive list of well- 
regarded oils from which to make selec- 
tions: Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Petroleum, Invincible, Marland, 
Pacific Oil, Phillips, Pierce Petroleum, 
Pure Oil, Shell Union, Simms, Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum, Union Oil of California, 
and White Eagle Oil. 


International Paper 


International Paper, recently recom- 
mended here, soared soon after to new 
high levels for the current movement. 
This rise was followed by a reaction 
caused by rumors of a large new issue of 
preferred stock. The best information that 
the writer has been able to obtain is that 
any new financing which may be done will 
probably be in the form of bonds. It 
seems likely that some announcement will 
be made in the near future regarding the 
company’s policy in purchasing new proper- 
ties and in preparing for development and 
segregation of its water power holdings. 
With so much gossip afloat, stockholders 
are entitled to authoritative information. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


President Schaff recently reported that 
the property of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
is in excellent condition and that prospects 
are good for continued prosperity in its 
territory. This road had a _ remarkably 
good year in 1924, finishing with a balance 
applicable to dividends on the preferred 
stock estimated at fully $18 a share. If 
any such results are to be maintained dur- 
ing 1925 the preferred stock, which is en- 
titled to 7 per cent. and becomes cumulative 
at that rate after January 1, 1928, is obvi- 
ously cheap—even after the sharp advance 
recorded since the stock was recommended 
here, at 45. Those who are very bullish on 
the future of M-K-T are predicting a price 
of 100 for the preferred. It is estimated 
that earnings of $3.50 a share will be 
shown for the common stock when the 
final figures are made up for 1924, after 
adjustment with the Government under the 
recapture clause of the Transportation act, 
and after deductions for the reserve fund. 
Renewed buying by powerful interests has 
recently come into both these stocks, and 
the common is being likened in its pros- 
pects to Southern Railway common when 
that stock was selling in the thirties. In 


fact, large purchasers expect to see M-K-T 
common selling around 40 to 45 within 4 
reasonable time. 


The Marines 


One only needs to turn to the figures on 
exports and imports of the United States 
for 1924, which showed one of the largest 
totals of foreign trade in any peace-time 
year, to realize that ocean shipping must 
be strongly on the upgrade. Both Inter- 
national Marine common and preferred 
should seek considerably higher levels be- 
fore the close of 19235. 


Union of California 


Union Oil of California, a comparative 
newcomer to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has excellent market backing. The 
company has about $21,500,000 of funded 
debt and $94,500,000 of capital stock out- 
standing. The par value of the capital 
stock was changed from $100 to $25 in 
July of last year, so that there are 3,780,000 
shares now outstanding. Since listing on 
the New York exchange the range of the 


stock has been between 35 and 40, while ° 


the old stock, on the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, sold as high as 196%, in 1922, 
when there was $90,000,000 outstanding. 
The bull points on Union of California are: 
first, that the company is excellently man- 
aged and financed; second, that it has some 
very valuable oil land holdings; and, 
third, that it made a very good earnings 
record in 1924, in spite of a general de- 
pression in the oil industry. For the nine 
months ended September 30, 1924, $2.39 
per share was earned on the present out- 
standing capitalization, as compared with 
$8.93 per share for the full year 1923 on 
the then outstanding capitalization of 900,- 
000 shares of $100 par value. The latest 
balance sheet, dated September 30, 1924, 
showed net working capital of $39,214,000, 
of which $5,642,000 was in cash, and 
$5,500,000 in Government securities. Under 
capable market sponsorship, Union Oil of 
California may be expected to work con- 
sistently higher, but it is not a stock in 
which to expect an exhibition of fireworks. 


Continental Motors 


Continental Motors is one of the mem- 
bers of the motor group which has been 
more or less overlooked; at least it seems, 
on its merits, to be selling out of line with 
other stocks in its group. From a deficit 
of $1,276,000 in 1921, earnings improved 
to such an extent that net income of 
$1,469,944 was shown in 1922, and $1,937,- 
453 in 1923. Earnings on the 1,760,845 
shares of no par capital stock for 1923 
amounted to $1.08 a share. Dividends were 
resumed on the stock in April of last year 
by the payment of 20 cents a share, and 
quarterly payments at that rate have since 
been made. The company’s fiscal year ends 
October 31, and the latest earnings state- 
ment, just issued for the 1924 fiscal period, 
showed $2,502,523 net income, compared 
with $1,937,453 in the previous fiscal year. 
It is understood that the company’s pas- 
senger car motor schedule is nearly double 
what it was a year ago. Around its pres- 
ent price of 9, Continental Motors appears 
to be an attractive low-priced speculation. 
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>UBLIC UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


















HE General Electric Company has an- 
nounced that it will dispose of its hold- 
s in the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, the common stock of which it owns 
entirely. Electric Bond & Share was or- 
ganized in 1905 as a holding company of 
public utility operating companies, the pur- 
pose being to more closely co-ordinate the 
production and distribution of electrical 
machinery. A new company will be organ- 
ized to succeed the Electric Bond & 
Share Company, which will have a cap- 
ital of 1,802,870 shares of no par value 
stock. The stock of the new corpora- 
tion will be distributed to_ General 
Electric stockholders of record January 
15, 1925. Electric Bond & Share 
controls more than 100 electric power, 
street railway and gas companies with a 
combined capital of about $650,000,000 
and serving a population of 7,200,000. The 
new stock sold on a when-issued basis 
soon after the announcement at above $100 
per share. It is estimated that the total 
value of the stock which General Electric 
will turn over to its. shareholders is in 
the neighborhood of $200,000,000. 


ing 


The Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of New York has arranged to ac- 
quire the outstanding preferred and com- 
mon stocks of the New Hampshire Elec- 
tric Railways, a holding company owning 
the Portsmouth Power Company and 
other utility properties. The asset value 
of the property exceeds $11,000,000. As- 
sociated Gas offers the preferred stock- 
holders $32 a share, and the common 
stockholders $3 a share for their interests. 
A short time ago Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric purchased a group of 36 private and 
municipal plants in New York. and Ten- 
nessee for about $1,000,000. 


A plan of reorganization for the North- 
ern Ohio Electric Corporation, holding 
company for the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Company, has been submitted to 
stockholders. It provides for the forma- 
tion of a new company which will issue 
bonds and stocks to raise the necessary 
funds to pay the $2,680,000 loan maturing 
February 1. The new company, which will 
probably be called the Northern Ohio 
Power Company, will take over the assets 
of the present company, which consists 
chiefly of $10,000,000 common stock of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany. Capitalization of the new company 
will consist of $2,800,000 10-year bonds 
due February 1, 1935, to be secured by 
pledge of the $10,000,000 common stock, 
430,000 shares of capital stock without 
par value, 70,000 options expiring August 
1, 1926, each 10 options calling for deliv- 
ery of a $100 bond and 10 shares of capi- 
tal stock upon payment of $100. 

The plan provides for the deposit of the 
outstanding 60,000 shares of preferred and 
75,000 shares of common stock of the 
Northern Ohio Electric Corporation with 
either the Bankers’ Trust Company of 


New York or the Bank of North America 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia. In 
exchange, two shares of capital stock of 
the new company will be given for each 
share of preferred of the old and 4-10ths 
of a share of new for each old common 
share. Depositing stockholders may sub- 
scribe for the new 10-year 7 per cent. 
bonds, capital stock and options on the 
basis of $100 bonds, 10 shares of capital 
stock and 2% options for the sum of sai 

Special Master, A. R. Latson, in the 
case of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, has also found the $1 gas law un- 
constitutional. This follows a finding of 
the same character by a special master in 
the cases of two subsidiaries of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. 
Evidence shows that in the case of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company a rate of 
$1 per 1,000 cu. ft. gives a return of but 
2.364 per cent., whereas it is entitled to 
earn a return of 8 per cent. 


The Brooklyn Edison Company has 
notified all its customers that in the future 
the rate will be 7% cents per kilowatt 
hour, a reduction of % cent. The com- 
pany recently took over the Flatbush Gas 
Company and has reduced the rate to the 
customers of that concern 2.3 cents. The 
reduction was entirely voluntary on the 
part of the corporation and means an ag- 
gregate saving to customers of more than 
$1,300,000 annually. 
| 


The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
reports that sales of preferred stock to 
customers exceeded $18,500,000 for 1924, 
an increase of approximately 40 per cent. 
over 1923. 

' 

Executive heads of the larger public 
utility companies will meet in San Fran- 
cisco January 29 and 30 to discuss en- 


gineering, commercial, public relations 
and rate problems in the manufactured gas 
business. H. B. Abell, of New York, 


president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, predicts the gas companies of the 
country will do a record-breaking volume 
of business in 1925, particularly in the in- 
dustrial heating fields where gas fuel is 
now used in more than 5,000 different 
ways. Plans for extending operations in 
that direction will be discussed at the 


coming San Francisco meeting. 
P ‘ 


The North American Company plans to 
spend approximately $41,500,000 for new 
construction work and other developments 
during 1925. Approximately $20,000,000 
will be devoted to development in the dis- 
tricts surrounding Cleveland, and in the 
Illinois-Missouri territory extending to 
St. Louis the expenditures will aggregate 
$11,000,000. In Wisconsin and Michigan 
about $10,000,000 will be spent, and in 
developing electric and coal properties in 
Kentucky the improvements will cost 
$500,000. 
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Stability 
of 
Earning Power 

















is one of the essential require- 
ments in determining the 
investment rating of public 
utility bonds. 


Stability is in turn depen- 
dent upon two factors: 

1. Economy of operation 
2. Continuity of demand 


THE LOWER-AUSTRIAN 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
CO. “NEWAG?” is in a remark- 
ably favorable position, owing to 
the proximity of its generating 
stations to wholesale power 
markets. completion 
present additions the Company 
will(1925) produce and distribute 

000,000 K. W. hours, of which 
88% will be for wholesale con- 
sumption. For this enormous out- 
put NEWAG need maintain 
only about 1,000 miles of main 
distributing wires. 


This means low unit costs. 






































The present demand for power is 
already far in excess of the pos 
sible output, and the Companyis 
assured of a reg aye market at 
profitable prices for all the power 
it can produce. 


— We recommer-d— 


LOWER-AUSTRIAN 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


‘*‘Newag”’ 


634% Closed First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


Price to yield over 8% 


Circular and descriptive illus- 
trated booklet on application 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
















































Utilities / 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Hil. 
Randolph 6262 


Tel. 
Milwaukee — Louisville 






























ALABAMA MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATE ISSUES 


Ward, Sterne & Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Branch Office: Montgomery, Ala. 
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iGerARol 
CORPORATION 


Manufactures 
under the Hazeltine patents 





ORATENTs Peon jO8O 


. US. PAT.OFR, 





Receiving Sets 


and other equipment 
including 


Garod Condensers 
Garod-Pyrex Vacuum 
Tube Sockets 


Owns British and Canadian 
Subsidiary Companies 


Possibilities of the 


CAPITAL STOCK 


described in a special circular 
which may be had on request. 





Palmer, Hayes & Co., ine. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
150 Broadway New York 














Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 











‘THe Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Wetiestey Hits, 82, Mass. 
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ARE COPPERS 
STILL A BUY? 


Industrials are far above their 1923 and 1924 
highs. Coppers are still 6 points on the average 
below the high levels of that period. 

Domestic consumption is largest in years; 
foreign consumption is increasing. The metal 
is now 15c. Does this situation warrant further 
purchases of Coppers? 

Specific recommendations are given 
analysis just prepared for our clients. 
copies available FREE. 


Simply ask for F-J15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


in an 
A few 





EXECUTIVES 


ead ENGINEERS, all , BOW earn- 

img $3,000-$25,000, seck new een- 

mestions will find our individual, eenfl- 
1 serviee an ve 


JA Panne the 
, known leading business 
Ameries. Not an empleyment 
. Jeeob Penn, Ins., 305 Broadway, 
New York. 
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for Investors 


Railroads, Public Utilities, and Industrials of South 
Afford Good Investments 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE present list of investment secur- 

ities has been selected as representa 
tive of the industrial, public utility and 
railroad development of the South. Bonds, 
preferred and common stocks are included, 
from which a choice may be made as best 
meets the needs of the individual investor. 
All of the securities have a ready market, 
either being listed on a prominent stock 
exchange or dealt in frequently over-the- 
counter. 

The Alabama Power Company serves 
directly or indirectly over 80 per cent. of 
the urban population and practically all the 
large industrial power requirements of 
Alabama, with the exception of Mobile. 
Altogether about 83 cities and towns are 
served with electricity, and electric street 
railway and gas services are supplied a 
number of centers. The company owns a 
number of large hydro-electric develop- 


and for 1924 are estimated at Practically 
the same amount. Nearly all the pre. 
fererd stock has been converted into cer. 
tificates of indebtedness so that there jg 
practically but one issue of stock out. 
standing. 

The Gulf States Steel Company acquired 
the property of the Southern Iron & Stee! 
Company in 1913. It owns extensive blast 
furnace plants for the manufacture of 
open hearth steel, rolling mills, coal mines, 
ore mines, quarries, etc. in Alabama. In 
1923 it produced over 500,000 tons of coal, 
about 200,000 tons of coke and 1,770,500 
tons of steel products. Earnings on the 
first preferred amounted to 78.83 per cent, 
The small amount outstanding entitles the 
stock to a high investment rating. 

The Georgia Light, Power & Railways is 
a holding company which, through op- 
erating subsidiaries, furnishes electricity 








Southern Investment Securities 


Company Security - Amt. Out Price Yield 
Alabama Power.......... Ist 5s, 1946 $10,221,000 96 5.30% 
Atlantic Coast Line........ com. stk. $8 67,586,200 148 5.40 
Gulf States Steel.......... Ist pfd. $7 2,000,000 101 6.95 
Georgia Lt. Pr. & Rys..... Ist 5s, 1941 3,839,000 88 6.20 
Sloss-Sheffield I. & S..... pfd. stk. $7 6,700,000 92 7.60 
Southern Ry. ......00s000 pfd. stk. $5 60,000,000 84 5.95 
Tennessee El. Pr......... 2nd pfd. $6 50,0C0 shrs. 73 8.25 
TE Sisk ncnetescnse< Ist 5s, 1962 47,844,000 95 5.30 








ments, two near Birmingham with a 
capacity of 110,000 hp. The company has 
secured a permit from the Federal Power 
Commission to develop one of the largest 
hydro-electric projects ever undertaken, 
the total cost being estimated at .$39,000,- 
000. Alabama Power, together with other 
power companies in the South, has made 
an offer for part of the Muscle Shoals 
development, and has just -recently pur- 
chased from the Government the Sheffield 
steam plant there. Alabama Power is 
inter-connected with other large power 
companies in the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, forming a super- 
power system extending from Raleigh to 
Montgomery on the south and Muscle 
Shoals in the north west, a distance of 
about 650 miles. In 1923 and 1924, bond 
interest was earned on the average of more 
than twice over. 
1946, are secured by first mortgage on the 
properties of the company. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad op- 
erates a route from Richmond and Nor- 
folk south along the Atlantic Coast to 
Tampa, including such centers as Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Jacksonville and Montgom- 
ery. Almost 5,000 miles of main line are 
operated. The company controls the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad through 
ownership of a majority of the capital 
stock. Atlantic Coast Line has been a 
very successful earner and paid dividends 
regularly since the present name was as- 
sumed in 1902. Since 1917 the rate has 
been 7 per cent. and in 1924 an extra of 
1 per cent. was declared. Earnings in 
1923 were equivalent to $18.64 a share, 


The first mortgage 5’s. 


to a number of centers in Georgia, in- 
cluding Macon, and also does the entire 
gas and strect railway business in that 
city. The first lien 5s, 1941, are secured 
b deposit of $8,514,000 securities of sub- 
sidiary companies. Bond interest was 
earned practically twice over in 1923. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
was incorporated in 1899 and acquired a 
number of coal, iron and steel properties 
at that time. It owns its own sources of 
raw materials. The blast furnaces, lo- 
cated in and near Birmingham, have an 
annual capacity of 600,000 tons of pig 
iron. The company also sells about 6,000,- 
000 ft. of gas daily as a by-product of its 
coke ovens. The preferred paid dividends 
regularly from 1901 to 1922, when the 
dividend was passed on March 2. On 
April 2, 1923, dividends were resumed, and 
on February 26, 1924, the common stock 
went on a 6 per cent. basis after a lapse 
of three years. In 1923 the preferred 
earned $37.18 a share, and in the first 
nine months of 1924 it earned $24.78. 
The Southern Railway operates lines in 
practically all of the Southern States, the 
principal cities served being Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston, Columbia, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Mobile, 
Memphis, Louisville and St. Louis. Al- 
together over 7,000 miles of road are op- 
erated. The prosperity of the South dur- 
ing the last two years has definitely placed 
this road on a sound financial basis and 
has permitted the payment of dividends on 
the common stock. In 1923 the preferred 
earned $25.23 a share and in 1924 earnings 
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Building a Greater South 


HE South’s native resources, plus 

a investment capital from the four 
quarters of the nation, have brought 

about such an industrial development 

as has seldom been witnessed in the 


HE Four ' Distinguishing past century. 

Marks of Miller Bonds are It has been our work as the oldest 

the means by which these dl lisietl ‘alizi in South 
bonds may be examined and an argest ouse specia izing in pou - 
compared, not only with other ern first mortgage real estate bonds, to 
real estate bonds, but with other provide millions of dollars each year 
ge - a ee, ae for the up-building of Southern cities. 
or a escription 4 
unique features—ask for Folder North, South, East and West, Miller 
B-1002. Bonds are known and owned by care- 


ful, conservative investors who have 
had the shrewdness to place their 
money where it would be safe and 
where it would earn more than an or- 
dinary rate of interest. Some of these 
investors are in the $100 class—they 
are welcome to the best service we can 
render. Others have invested tens and 
hundreds of thousands. No one of them 
has ever lost a dollar in Miller bonds. 


Our work has brought us a store of de- 
tailed knowledge about the South, where 
some of our principal offices are located. 
Bankers and business men are cordially in- 
vited to avail themselves of any information 
Wwe may possess, or of any assistance we 
can render them in carrying on Southern 
business. 

On February 8th the Miller Semi-Annual 
Survey of Building and Business Conditions 
in the south will be published in a large 
number of newspapers. Reprints of this 
authoritative review, available in March, will 
be sent upon request. 
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G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


7 SYM TT 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, - St. Louis, Buffalo OF SAFETY Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville, Rochester 
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NO - INVESTOR - EVER WWEiigy LOST - A - DOLLAR - IN 


MILLER worrace BONDS 
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Under pressure 
from a growing army 
of investors, the se- 
lection of bonds has 
become an almost 
perfect science. 

For each investing 
person and institution a 
different set of require- 


ments prevails. 

The Fitch Service listed be- 
low, together with the Fitch 
Ratings which are a part of 
them, are scientifically com- 
piled, checked and arranged. 
They make it a comparatively 
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Chicago—19 So. LaSalle Street 


THE SCIENCE OF INVESTING IS 
ADVANCED BY FITCH SERVICES 


simple matter to discov- 

er exactly which bonds 
=== are best for any degree 

of safety of principal, 
V security of income, or 

income margin desired. 
/ By placing several 

descriptions and ratings 
side by side, every phase of the 
basic facts of the several bonds 
may easily and quickly be ex- 
amined. 

For accuracy, convenience 
and thorough coverage of the 
market, these services cannot 
be surpassed, while the prices 
are all exceedingly economical. 


| The Fitch Bond Book (Annual)......... $18.00 
The Fitch Bond Revisions (Weekly and : 

ED os ng ened bape neadneednoseoe 35.00 

The Fitch New Issue Service (Monthly).. 10.00 

The Fitch Bond Record (Weekly)....... 25.00 


FITCH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Boston—200 Devonshire Street 


NEW YORK—Fitch Building, 138 Pearl Street 


























This has been said 


10,000 times... 


OU can’t get efficiency— 
sweet performance at low up- 
keep—from a car that gets poor 
or both. 
Here’s a combination in which 
both fuel and lubricant are right. 


fuel, poor lubricant, 


Test it. 


Purol 
( GA SOLINE 
\ , 


( 


Twins of Power 


TIOLENE MOTOR OIL—trefined from world’s finest 
paraffine base crude. Withstands 2 to 4 times more heat 
—hence that much more efficient. 


PUROL GASOLINE—accurately distilled to develop 
its greatest power at the ordinary running-speeds. Hence 
more power—less carbon—lower upkeep. 


That combination can cut upkeep and depreciation by 


as much as 50%! 


They’re available almost everywhere through dealers 


or Service Stations. 


THE PURE OIL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Tulsa, Dallas, and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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slightly exceeded that amount, it is ¢. 
timated. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Company 
owns and operates the electric railway 
light, and power systems in Cattanooga and 
the electric systems in a number of other 
centers in Tennessee. Through the Nash. 
ville Railway & Light Company it does ajj 
the electric light, railway, and power busj- 
ness in Nashville. The company sells 
power direct to a number of large indus. 
trial enterprises, including the Tennessee 
Copper Company. With the exception of 
a 20,000 hp. steam plant, the generating 
plants are all hydro-electric. The plants 
are connected with those of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company and through 
it with the Alabama Power Company and 
other power companies in the South. Dur. 
ing 1924 about $5,000,000 was expended on 
new developments. The second preferred 
is paying regular dividends of $6 a share 
annually, the stock being without par value 
Earnings for 1923 were equal to $1820 
per share on the second preferred. 


Virginian Railway 


The Virginian Railway Company was 
incorporated in 1904. It operates a line 
from Sewalls Point, Virginia, to Deep- 
water, West Virginia, a distance of 440 
miles. The company is principally a coal 
carrying route from the West Virginia 
‘mines to tidewater at Norfolk. There are 
over 100 coal mines in operation on its main 
line. The road has proved a successful 
earner, interest charges on its funded debt 
being met on the average of more than 
twice over each year for the last ten 
years. Earnings for 1924 indicate interest 
charges will be earned almost three times 
over, The first mortgage 5s, 1952, are 
secured by a first mortgage on 503.17 miles 
of road and by deposit of the entire cap- 
ital stock, and entire $3,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds of the Virginian Terminal 
Railway Company, which owns the coal 
loading pier at Sewalls Point. The bonds 
are entitled to a high investment rating. 





Railways to Spend 
$1,200,000,000 
(Continued from page 502) 


in 1913 averaged $102, while in 1906 it 
averaged $130. Railway stocks will have 
to climb a long way yet before they get 
as high as they were before the war. 

What may be said about the financial 
situation of the railways is that it has 
improved very greatly since the roads 
were returned to private operation, that 
it is now the best since the war, and that 
it promises to continue to improve. That 
this continued improvement is expected 
by railway executives is indicated by the 
fact that a recent study made by the 
“Railway Age” based upon advance in- 
formation furnished it by railways having 
about one-half of the mileage of the 
country, indicates that the total capital 
expenditures to be made by the railways 
as a whole in 1925 will be about $1,200,- 
000,000, or somewhat more than it was 
in 1923. The capital expenditures made 
in a year are very largely determined on 
practically all roads by the traffic moving, 
and the earnings made in that year. This 
is especially true of purchases of equip- 
ment. The figure mentioned is based upon 
the anticipation that traffic and earnings 
in 1925 will be large. 
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- 400,000 Shares | 
Briggs Manufacturing Company 


This stock is being bought from individuals and involves no new financing for the Company. 


Stock Without Par Value 


Capitalization 
To be Authorized To be Outstanding 


Stock (without Par Value).............0:ccecceceecceceers 2,025,000 shares 2,000,000 shares 
(100 shares Common Stock, par value $10 each, issued in conformity with Michigan law and held in Treasury.) 


No Funded Debt—No Bank Loans—No Preferred Stock 


Mr. Walter O. Briggs, President of the Company, summarizes his letter to Bankers, as follows: 





History and Business 


Started in 1909 with a cash investment of $50,000 and earni ngs of $90,000, the Briggs Manufacturing Company 
has always shown a consistent and increasing earning power and a substantial profit in every year since it 
started in business. Today the net earning power is over $11,000,000 a year, and net tangible assets are in 
excess of $23,000,000. This growth in assets has been financed mainly out of earnings. 


In 1919, foreseeing the growing importance of closed auto mobile bodies, the original business of painting and 
trimming was expanded to the production of complete bodies. Through specialization in this field the Com- 
pany has become the largest closed body manufacturer in the world. 





In 1923, the Michigan Stamping Company was acquired to round out the business and effect economies in 
operation. This Company had never had a losing year from its incorporation in 1911. This acquisition pro- 
vided the Briggs Manufacturing Company with one of the largest and best equipped pressed steel plants in 


the country. . 
Earnings 


Development of earning power in recent years of the Briggs Manufacturing Company and the Michigan 
Stamping Company combined is shown by the following table prepared by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst: 


Net after Taxes 





Year e 
I ek) let ae sal enrol Sia eRe A ibe reen a aia Aiea $1,697,036.68 
ES i ra Xs il! aly»: saa Leb whe Sb ANS nl Sis gee ale W'S ae wae bys 2,773,647.51 
Rd on eee any ie Gem k Ape et knee a SMR Cates 4,715,669.60 
EN ao ESE oa rel Suk ane NOiepae SIE kA eRe 6,847,490.19 
1924 (December estimated)..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 11,107,096.32 


All income taxes figured at present rates. 


The volume of business in 1925 should approximate $125,000,000. 
Financial Condition 





The Balance Sheet of September 30, 1924, as certified to by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, Public Accountants, 
shows net tangible assets of $23,143,902.67. Current assets amount to $18,737,585.54, of which $9,054,425.08 
are cash and call loans. Current liabilities are $5,854,399.66. The Company’s statement includes no value for 
the goodwill which has been built up over a period of years. 


Dividend Policy 
The Company has paid cash dividends in every year except one since 1911. The Directors plan to place the 
new Shares without par value on a $3.50 annual dividend basis, payable quarterly, commencing in January, 


1925. 





Management 





The management of the Company continues in the hands of those who have been in active charge of opera- 
tions and have been responsible for its rapid growth in recent years. Mr. Walter O. Briggs will continue to 
manage and direct the affairs of the Company as in the past and will retain a large financial interest. 

The Company will make application to list this Stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Legal proceedings—Messrs. Beekman, Bogue, Clark & Griscom end Messrs. Wing & Russell, of New York, for the Bankers; Messrs. 
Beaumont, Smith & Harris, of Detroit, for the Company. Anditors—Messrs. Ernst & Ernst. pPpraisals—Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co. 


We offer this stock “when, as, and if issued and received by us” and subject to the approval of counsel. Pending the issue of 
definitive stock certificates by the Company there will be issued interim receipts or temporary certificates exchangeable for 


definitive stock certificates when issued. 
Price $39 per Share 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. Hallgarten & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. Dominick & Dominick 


The statements presented in this advertisement, while not guaranteed by us, are obtained from sources which we believe reliable and om 
which we have acted in the purchase of these securities. 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 








Gress Earniags Net Bernmgs 
1917. $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
$1924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Dee. 31 
tYeer ended June 


Price upon application 


Cwesler upon request 


| PYNCHON & CO. 


Membore New York Stockh Exchange 


111 Breadway New York 
Uptewn Office: 4ird S. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEB 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


























Union Oil 
of 
California 


Circular on Request 


Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 























JACKSONVILLE 


offers the greatest real estate investment 
opportunities of any Southern city at this 
time. 

Send your representative to see— 


Mortgage Securities Corporation or 
People’s Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corp—Was 
cited by Federal Trade Commission for 
alleged violation of certain provisions of 
the Clayton Act. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on Jan. 20 will be asked to approve 
action of directors in acquiring addition- 
al properties in the Northwest and also 
new financing to complete the arrange- 
ments. 

American Can Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of $2 a share and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 on the common. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—After 
hearing suit by C. H. Venner to re- 
strain company from carrying out the 
recapitalization plan approved by stock- 
holders: Dec. 9, 1924, Vice Chancellor 
Bentley, of New Jersey, reserved decis- 
ion to give the plaintiff time to submit a 
brief. 

American International Corp.—Ulen 
& Co., a subsidiary, signed an ad ref- 
erendum contract with the Prime Min- 
ister of Greece for the construction of 
waterworks for the cities of Athens and 
Piraeus at estimated cost of $10,000,000. 

American Woolen Co.—-William M. 
VWood, president, termed the textile de- 
pression of 1924 the wersr in his 35 
vears’ experience. He predicts a “busy 
and prosperous season in the new year.” 

Anaconda Copper Co.—Declared div- 
idevrd of 75 cents a share, payable Feb. 
lf, 1975, the first payment since Jan. 
21, 1924. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—President 
Willard denied published rumor that B. 
& O. had sold its Reading rights to the 
First National Bank of New York. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.—- 
For five months ended Nov. 30, reports 
surplus after charges of $2,093,314; same 
period 1923, $1,501,352. 

Central Leather Co.—Completed plans 
to take up all its outstanding first lien 
20-year sinking fund gold 5 per cent. 
bonds, due on April 1, 1925, and to offer 
a new $15,000,000 refunding -issue. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Received au- 
thority from I. C. C. to acquire control 
by lease of the Ashland Coal & Iron 
Railway Co., the Longport Railway Co., 
and the Millers Creek Railroad Co. 

Chicago Yellow Cab Co.—Employees 
subscribed for 12,000 shares of company’s 
stock on partial payments. 

Childs Co.—For 10 months ended Oct. 
31, 1924, reports net profits available for 
interest of $1,455,337; same period 1923, 
$1,562,669. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co—Mills are 
operating at capacity. 

Consolidated Gas Co., N. Y.—The $1 
gas law was held unconstitutional and 
confiscatory in the case of this company 
in a report and findings made by Special 
Master James G. Graham. 

Continental Can Co.—Ordered 50,000 
tons of tin plate from the American 
Sheet & Tin Plete Co., a subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp. Contract is valued 
at $5,250,000. 

Dubilier Condenser & Radio Corp.— 
Stockholders on Jan. 12 will be asked to 
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increase authorized common stock from 
160,000 to 500,000 shares. Stockholders 
will be given right to subscribe at $59 
a share to an additional share of com- 
mon stock for each 10 shares now held, 

Erie R. R.*-Stockholders will meet 
early in February to vote upon the lease 
proposed by the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis interests looking toward 
formation of the $1,500,000,000 consol- 
idated Nickel Plate system. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Stockholders ay- 
thorized issuance of 2,400,000 shares oa} 
common stock of $25 par value to take 
the place of the 600,000 shares of no 
par value stock now outstanding. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Earned $1.65 a share 
in year ended Oct. 31, 1924, compared 
with 85 cents a share for the ten months 
ended Oct. 31, 1923. Net profit was 
equal to $14.44 a share on the 7 per 
cent. cumulative first preferred stock, 
on which no dividends were paid since 
May 1, 1921. 

-Ford Motor Co.—Domestic sales, in- 
cluding cars, trucks and tractors, for the 
first 11 months of 1924, exceeded all 
previous records with a total of 1,833,883, 
against 1,736,202 in same period of 1923. 

General Motors Corp.—Export busi- 
ness for 1924 will represent gain of more 
than 30 per cent. over 1923. Distrib- 
uting organization overseas has been 
strengthened and exports for 1925 are 
expected to set new records. Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., a subsidiary, is intro- 
ducing a coach model listed at $3,185, the 
same price as the open model. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Re- 
adjustment plan is expected to be ready 
before next meeting of the board. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Planning, sub- 
ject to approval of I. C. C., to lease for 
a long term of years the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific Railway companies. 

International Paper Co.—During No- 
vember, 1924, cut its loans by about 
$250,000, which brought bank indebted- 
ness down to $6,605,000 as of Nov. 30, 
1924, representing a reduction of $5,155,- 
000 for the 11 months. Work was started 
on the extension to newsprint mill at 
Three Rivers, Que. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—‘“‘We can 
state,” says Boston News Bureau, “that 
as a result of the most recent offer 
about 90 per cent. of Utah Copper stock 
now rests in the Kennecott’s treasury.” 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co.—Declared in- 
itial quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share, 
payable Jan. 31 to holders of record Jan. 
15. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R—Awarded 
contracts for $5,000,000 worth of loco- 
motives and cars, for delivery during 
first half of 1925. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R.—De- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on the preferred, payable 
Feb. 2 to stock of reccrd Jan. 15. 

Nash Motors Co.—Will increase 
capacity 50 per cent. by utilizing the 
Lafayette motors factory. adjacent to 
present plant. 
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Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co—Disposed of $5,000,000 par value 
class “B” common stock, consisting of 
100,000 shares, to a New York banking 
syndicate. Proceeds will be used to pro- 
yide additional working capital. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
ported that, notwithstanding rapidly ex- 
panding business, bank borrowings had 
not been increased materially and are 
now about $2,200,000, against $2,500,000 
at end of 1923. It is understood that 
working capital at present is near 
$9,750,000 and cash on hand around 
$1,400,000. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Passed dividend 
on the common. Last payment was $1 
a share on Oct. 25, 1924. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received from 
Louisville Railroad Co. order for 2,000 
freight cars and 22 passenger and bag- 
gage cars. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Will erect 
a $2,500,000 by-product coke oven plant 
at East Thomas, Ala. 


Savage Arms Corp.—Stated that earn- 
ings for 1924 probably will be in excess 
of $800,000, after taxes and depreciation, 
equal to about $10 a share on the com- 
mon. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Plans for thc 
launching of a chain of retail stores 
were announced by President C. M. Kit- 
tle. First store will be opened in Chi- 
cago about Feb. 2, 1925, and will be op- 
erated as a department store. Other 
stores are to be opened later in Phil- 
adelphia, Dallas and Seattle. 


Seneca Copper Co.—Reorganization 
plan provides for foreclosing the first 
mortgage and organizing a company 
with 500,000 no-par common shares au- 
thorized. A $1,500,000 7 per cent. 20- 
year first mortgage issue is to be creat- 
ed, convertible into stock at $15 a share, 
these bonds to be exchanged par for 
par for existing first mortgage and de- 
benture bonds. The company proposes 
to offer 350,000 no-par shares to stock- 
holders on an equal basis for present 
stock plus $6 a share. 

Southern Railway Co.— Preferred 
stockholders, in an amended bill of com- 
plaint, admitted by Judge White in the 
Law and Equity Court, claimed that 
$29,000,000, rather than $23,000,000, as 
previously asked, is due them in back 
dividends. 


Studebaker Corp.—Profits for fourth 
quarter of 1924, according to President 
Erskine, will be twice as “large as for 
any previous fourth quarter. “I am very 
optimistic regarding the future outlook 
for Studebaker,” he added. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. Co.—Declared 
dividend on preferred at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum for the period be- 
tween the date of issue, May 26, 1924, 
and December 31, 1924. 

Western Electric Co.—President Du 
Bois estimated 1924 sales at $300,000,000, 
compared with $255,177,000 in 1923, the 
previous high. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
And Radio Corp. of America, are nego- 
tiating with Dubilier Condenser & Radio 
Co., looking toward a working agree- 
ment among the three companies 
whereby Westinghouse and Radio Corp. 
would manufacture Dubilier’s “super- 
ducon” plug, a device said to be an ef- 
ficient substitute for the so-called “B” 
batteries. 













Main generating station and ice 
plant at Abilene, Texas, of the 
West Texas Utilities Company— 
an operating company of the 
American Public Service Com- 
pany, which is one of the 20 
subsidiaries of Middle West 
Utilities Company. 

















































































One oft the 78 


yin of progress and strength are the 
great power plants of the 20 subsidiaries 

of Middle West Utilities Company. The 
178 electric stations and other properties 
serve 520,000 customers in 884 communities 
in 15 states. Electric service is wholesaled to 
256 additional communities. 


S&S & ® | 


This great group represents an investment of 
over $200,000,000. Its many-sided service, 
diversified demand and progressive manage- 

ment are assurance of stability and steady 


earning power. 
& & ® 


It will pay you to investigate the very attrac- 
tive investment opportunities presented by our 
securities. Middle West Utilities Company 
shares are listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. We suggest that you ask your 
*investment banker or write us for detailed 
information regarding our prior lien and 
preferred issues. 
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MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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THE SOUTH 


Is attracting the attention of the 
world as never before thru its 
phenomenal progress in manu- 
factures, in agriculture and in 
all lines of industry. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Is going ahead more rapidly 
than any other Southern state 
in Education, in Industry and 
in Highway construction. 


WINSTON-SALEM 


Is leading the State in Manu- 
factures, with an annual value of 
manufactured products of over 
$250,000,000. 


THE TWIN CITY SENTINEL 


With an increase in circulation 
of over 4,000 Daily Average in 
past 12 months, is reflecting in 
its constantly improved news 
and advertising service and its 
steadily growing clientele, the 
best in the progress of its city 
and state and section. 


The TWIN CITY SENTINEL 
5 Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















— 
THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 









,. Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. Pa) 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 





” 




















_STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. ¥. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 




















EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. yright book free. Press Syndicate 
1052, St. Mo. 
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O UT of the mess of rapid transit com- 
plications in New York City, chang- 
ing from day to day, very little informa- 
tion reaches the general public in such 
form that it can be put into a mental 
picture of the metropolitan transportation 
conditions of the near future. While it 
seems certain that there will be a great 
increase in the number of bus lines, no 
type of bus is a decided winner as yet. 
New double-deckers are being tried out 
and are no doubt lower, safer, and more 
spacious than the old ones, but only those 
with open upper deck appeal to the average 
person, and they are not good revenue- 
makers in the winter. The double-decker 
was in the first place devised for the 
narrow streets of European cities, for 
safe pavements, and for relatively low 
speeds. Those with open “imperial” were 
mainly for leisure traffic, except in Lon- 
don, and for a public whose tastes and 
habits differ from those here prevailing. 
The experts sent to Europe to study and 
report on the bus traffic there may have 
returned with all the construction de- 
tails safely tucked away in blueprints and 
none of the imponderable elements which 
are equally important. 

More American types of the bus are 
also appearing in the New York streets, 
however. Some of them seat seven or 
eight passengers crosswise, being as broad 
as the sight-seeing vehicles, and have a 
center aisle. They are ugly to look upon 
as yet, the lines being crude, the propor- 
tions unattractive, the wheel tread in 
some cases too narrow for the body. 
There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether they are lawful. With a suf- 
ficient fee for an inducement, almost any 
capable lawyer would be able, perhaps, 
to dig up a law or ordinance prohibiting 
such broad vehicles, thereby retarding 
progress, just as various State laws de- 
manding a double brake system are in- 
terfering at present with a free improve- 
ment of brakes and adding to the cost of 
those that can be provided. 


1930 Bus Wanted Now 


The broad bus, with tread of correspond- 
ing width, is of course better suited for 
carrying an upper deck than the narrower 
vehicle is, while as a single-decker it sup- 
plies the required seating capacity at much 
lower construction: cost. If more were 
done to make it pleasing to the eye, the 
public might be better able to declare its 
final choice between the two main types, 
and some of the busses which straddle the 
issue between looks, seating capacity, com- 
forts, and construction cost, might grad: 
ually disappear from routes where they 
don’t properly belong. Neither manufac- 
ture of the vehicles nor their operation 
can of course be brought to the best basis 
for economy and profits until everybody 
directly concerned knows just what is 
wanted. 

One of the new bus companies in New 
York City has introduced the Tilling- 
Stevens gas-electric bus from London, 
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where about one thousand of them are 
reported to be in use. It is proposed to 
operate the same kind over 125 miles of 
New York streets. A truck of this type, 
and without auxiliary storage battery, was 
developed as early as 1899 by the Gen. 
eral Electric Co, and used for yard service 
at Schenectady. Now, 25 years later, 
with much better engines available and 
electric motors greatly varied and im- 
proved, the gas-electric system is prob- 
ably ready for the most exacting service, 
and should be watched closely by all 
vitally interested in busses. Nothing ex- 
cludes either this power system or that of 
the storage battery bus from considera- 
tion, and both can be adapted to either 
broad or narrow vehicles, as well as to 
doubledecker construction. 

In the bus field, more than in any other 
branch of automotive development, the in- 
terests of the public and of the financial 
world seem to coincide in:demanding rapid 
maturing and acceptance of all the big 
features in design—a sort of standardiza- 
tion of essentials. 


Trucks, Finance, Roads 


Between Ithaca and Geneva, N. Y., the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad has replaced a 
freight train with a motor truck and 
trailer, the new service costing $900 per 
month by contract. The operation of the 
train cost $4,816, comprising $466 for the 
engine crew, $1,054 for the train crew, 
$1,652 for locomotive maintenance, $1,552 
for fuel, water, and oil, and 91 cents for 
freight car supplies and repairs. Saving: 
$3,916 monthly. 

* * * 

The New York Central Railroad has 
43 tugboats operating in New York har- 
bor. Their movements has so far been 
directed by despatchers at the piers. Now 
the company is experimenting with radio 
for simplifying this work, frequently 
gaining time by reaching the tugboats in 
transit. 

* * * 

What automobile finance companies are 
and do is the subject of a brief folder pre- 
pared by Clifford B. Reeves of the Motor 
Accessory Manufacturers Association, 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, with 
assistance from the National Reserve 
Bulletin, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Hare & Chase, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. It gives a summary of 
rates and methods in vogue. 

* * * 


Voluminous information on highway 
finance and construction has been sent out 
officially from Washington of late, but in 
one of the latest batches there is found 
the admission that it will all have to be 
much condensed before it can be very ef- 
fective with the public, or indeed with 
road builders and others directly con- 
cerned. 

In the weeding-out process the location 
and drainage of roads may yet receive 
their due proportion of attention, as com- 
pared with the costly surfaces—M. C. K. 
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ETTER lighting of shops and stores 

B is being publicly advocated in Eng- 

land quite as strongly as here, excepting 

hat no campaign for drilling school chil- 
jren in new rules for lighting—and there- 
by reaching and influencing the parents— 

i, or probably will be, attempted in that 

country, being contrary to established prin- 

ciples in the school system. Great stress 
is placed on the avoidance of glare. 

"Glare is not light,” says “The Efficiency 

Magazine,” of London, “It is the opposite 

of light. It prevents the eye from seeing.” 

“Glare is light on the eye instead of on 

the object that you wish to see,” and “the 

eye should never see the light itself. How 
few merchants and foremen know that!” 

These are some of the other telling phrases. 

The same publication asked 100 merchants 

the question: “What is the value of plenty 

of electric light to a shopkeeper?” The 
answers, condensed, are given as follows: 

(1) Better lighting makes the goods 
more attractive. 

(2) It enables the public to appreciate 
quality. 

(3) It makes sales people and cus- 
tomers more cheerful. 

(4) It creates an impression of neatness 
and cleanliness. 

(5) It attracts customers from poorly- 
lighted shops. 

(6) It saves rent by enabling a shop in 
a side street to compete with better 
placed shops. 

(7) It prevents dark corners and waste 
floorage. 

(8) It enables customers to match goods 
more successfully. 

(9) It adds to the effectiveness of the 
display windows. 

(10) It always increases nales. 


More Standards, Less Diversity 


Authorities continue to assert that no 
issue is quite as big and important, for 
the general purpose of cutting costs in 
practically all branches of industry and 
commerce, as that of Simplification and 
Standardization, and this issue is in reality 
two. Simplification is directly in charge 
of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
under the Department of Commerce, at 
Washington, and can usually be effected 
without lengthy preparations. Standard- 
ization, on the other hand, is in the hands 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, with headquarters at 29 West 
39th Street New York City, and the work 
is parcelled out to a large number of en- 
gineering societies and trade associations. 
In many cases it takes years before a de- 
cisive majority of those interested in 
establishing a new standard taking the place 
of many previously practiced forms of 
production, can be brought under one 
hat. 

Those who believe in Germany’s eco- 
nomical insight make note, in this connec- 
tion, of the fact that more than one 
thousand firms in that country maintain 
large organizations for standardization 
work. Some large companies have as 
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many as 200 members of their staff de- 
voting full time to this object of reducing 
cost in future production by the standard- 
ization route, according to advices from 
the American headquarters of the move- 
ment. 


Main Work of 1924 


The most important piece of work com- 
pleted by the A. E. S. C. in the mechan- 
ical field during 1924 was the promulgation 
of the standard for screw threads, a sub- 
ject which touches practically every in- 
dustry. This was worked out in co-opera- 
tion with the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission. Good progress has been made in 
two other far-reaching subject, gages and 
systems ef gaging, and pipe flanges and 
fittings. Parts of the work on both of 
these subjects are now nearly ready and 
will be issued soon. 

Work on dimensions and tolerances for 
nuts and bolts is also well advanced. At 
an informal conference of representatives 
of the American, Czecho-Slovakian and 
German committees, it was recommended 
that there be held a general international 
conference -looking toward international 
agreement so that there may be interna- 
tional interchangeability in regard to 
wrenches, nuts and bold heads. 

In all, about 70 standards have been ap- 
proved and 100 others are under way. 

Standardization activities in foreign 
industrial countries continue to increase. 
Czechoslovakia has approved 5 stand- 
ards and has no less than 176 other 
projects under way, and Japan is work- 
ing on 47 projects. In all there are now 
nineteen national standardizing bodies, as 
follows: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States. The Pan-American conference 
on standardization was opened in Lima, 
Peru, on December 23. 

The third year of the work of Mr. 
Hoover’s Division of Simplified Practice 
has shown extensive development. In all, 
26 simplifications have already been car- 
ried through, 10 others are in the fina) 
stages, and 45 additional surveys are now 
under way. Two hundred industrial 
groups are co-operating in the various pro- 
jects. 

An exceptional line of work has been 
carried out in standardization of lumber 
sizes and grading rules for soft woods, and 
constitute the Division’s most notable 
achievement. 

Of wide interest is the work on the 
“Dictionary of Specifications,” being car- 
ried out by the Bureaus of Standards and 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It 
is nearly ready for publication, and will 
consist of a classified list of all of the more 
important purchase specifications in exis- 
tence in this country. It has been carried 
out primarily for use of public purchasing 
bodies, and should be of great service also 
to industry in general—M. C. K. 





Are You Profiting by 
Investment 
Opportunities 


In the South ? 


HE natural re- 

sources of the South 
are really just begin- 
ning to be developed. 
Its manufactures are 
rapidly becoming a 
large factor in the 
world’s industry. Its 
cities are growing by 
leapsand bounds. This 
activity means to the 
investora considerably 
better return on his 
capital when put in 
Southern bonds with 
no sacrifice of safety. 
For proof of this asser- 
tion read “A Survey of 
the South” sent on 
request. 


7 %, First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody def.- 
initely superior features 
of safety made possible by 
the normally strong de- 
mand for money to finance 
the steady growth of pros- 
perous Southern Cities. 
Let us send you the facts 
and figures. 











Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation 
and Mortgage Bonds 


648 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW and SAFE 
OUTLETS 
FOR FUNDS 


DIVERSIFICATION, 
practiced by experienced in- 
vestors, requires new princi- 
ples of application constantly. 
George M. Forman & Com- 
‘pany serves thousands of suc- 
cessful investors by affording 
them new and safe outlets for 
their funds with entire de- 
pendability. Also this institu- 
tion serves many thousands of 
smaller investors who require 
highest yield consistent with 
positive safety. 

Before investing all or any 
part of your funds, wisdom 
should dictate investigation of 
the superior service George 
M. Forman & Company can 
render you. Our long record 
of successful financing, with- 
out loss of a single dollar in 
interest or principal to any 
investor, is the first factor 
favoring Forman First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds that 
is offered for your considera- 
tion. There are many others. 

An impartial, judicious record 
of our achievements is contained 
in an interesting attractive book, 
“As Others Know Us,” which was 
written by our clients. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy. 

Allow us also to present for your 
consideration the interesting and 
decisive reasons in favor of using 
Forman Bonds 
as a dependable 
part of your in- 
vestment list. 









40 Years 
Without Loss “ fy 
to a Customer S47 
GEORGE M. FORMAN 

& COMPANY 
Established 1885 
First Mortgage Investments 
105 West Monroe St., Dept. A-51 
Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 














George M. Forman & Company, 


} 105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-51, | 
Chicago, Illinois. 

i Please send me your book, “As Others I 

4 Know Us,” which was written by your ] 

1 clients. i 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Reclamation of Waste Lands Important Feature 
of Growth in Many Cities 


Maxwell 


By R. D. 


HE reclamation of swamp land—bug- 

aboo of many a city planning com- 
mission —is rapidly becoming a problem 
of the past. The growth of cities and 
towns during ihe last 25 years has been 
so great that engineers and planning experts 
h ve been forced to devise various ways 
of eliminating obstacles having a tendency 
to retard growth. As a direct result of 
this economic pressure we see thriving com- 
munities built on what was once con- 
sidered worthless ground. 

The history of land reclamation con- 
stitutes an interesting phase in the de- 
velopment of the country as a whole, and 
one day some one with a vivid imagina- 
tion and a realization of the importance of 
his subject will undertake the writing of 
a complete and comprehensive story. I 
am quite sure that whoever writes such a 
book will give due consideration to the 
reclaiming of city swamps. 

Water faults are probably the most fre- 
quent hindrance to the natural growth of 
towns or cities, and New York City, 
Chicago, Syracuse, San Francisco and 
many other communities have had to 
contend with low lands, deep ravines, 
ponds, meadow lands and _ sub-surface 
streams. 


“Wet Spots” in New York 


In lower New York there was formerly 
a low lying section called Beekman swamp 
and some distance away a deep water hole 
—by name Collect Pond—which were 
obliterated by fills. In the heart of Man- 
hattan, at Thirty-third street and Fourth 
avenue was the site of Sunfish Pond, 
bounded by Thirty-first and Thirty-third 
streets, Madison and Lexington avenues. 
The pond was fed by a stream which ran 
between Sixth and Seventh avenues at 
Forty-fourth street, thence flowing into 
the East River between Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth streets. At this time plans 
are being drawn for a huge office building 
in this vicinity which will cover practically 
an entire city block. The character of 
the structures being erected adjacent to 
the proposed office building is changing 
rapidly and a few years hence there prom- 
ises to be a number of other towering 
skyscrapers in this section. 

Where the magnificent S. W. Straus & 
Co. banking and office building on Fifth 
avenue now stands was once a shallow 
pond. Real estate values on this spot are 
now fabulously high and the end does not 
yet seem to be in sight. One leading au- 
thority on metropolitan real estate values 
says that just as these “wet spots” of old 
New York have become more and more 
valuable, so the land that was filled in 
yesterday, and that will be filled in to- 
morrow, should respond to the demands of 
that ever increasing population for which 
not even the Empire City of the World 
seems to have room. 

There is logic in that statement. 

In Boston the famous “Back Bay” dis- 
trict was created by filling in theyswampy 
land. Walking along the streets of this 


. land. 
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section brings no hint of the former char. 
acter of the ground. Values are very high 
and one is indeed fortunate if he Owns 
property in the vicinity. 

Chicago is reclaiming large areas from 
Lake Michigan and is having notable sy¢. 
cess in developing the ground thys re- 
claimed. 

Even in San Francisco reclaimed lang 
is to be found along the water front bor. 
dering the bay. Earth and rock were taken 
from the hills and used as fill-in ma. 
terial. The district from Montgomery 
street east was originally nothing but a 
mud flat. Now there is a beltline raij- 
road extending along the water front 
and many large business structures, 

Across the bay in Oakland there is stij} 
considerable flat ground yet to be im. 
proved. A few years hence values in this 
community will undoubtedly rival those of 
her sister city, San Francisco. 

Syracuse is another outstanding ex- 
ample of what may be done with marsh 
Important parts of this industrial 
city were once either submerged, or cov- 
ered with water part of the time. New 
and improved drainage systems were de- 
vised and a great deal of filling in was 
necessary to eliminate the water holes. 
Even to-day construction engineers are 
confronted with the problem of quick- 
sands and sub-surface streams when they 
build structures of any size. 

A flowing stream, a deep river, or a 
deep harbor present obstacles much more 
difficult to overcome than does the shallow 
swamp lands or water holes. Examples 
of such barriers are found at Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, St. Louis and other cities 
bordering on swift flowing rivers. Large 
bridges have been constructed across such 
obstacles or barriers and in this way the 
growth has not been retarded as much as 
would have otherwise been the case. 
However, it is seldom that both sides of 
such an obstruction as that mentioned is 
developed along similar lines. 

In a great many cases residential tracts 
are laid out on one side of a river and 
business sections on another side. 


Not Always Profitable 


In not all instances have the reclam- 
ation of swamp lands proved satisfactory. 
A few get-rich-quick Wallingfords have 
promoted projects, the ostensible purpose 
of which was to build model residential 
sections or construct immense industrial 
plants. The main talking point being that 
the land was cheap. It could be filled in 
and would in time be worth fabulous sums. 
Most of these ventures were financed on 
the plan of $10 down and $10 each month— 
more if the patient could stand the shock. 
When the prospect has his plot of ground— 
or his inland lake—paid for, Wallingford 
hies himself to other fields of endeavor. 
Investment in marsh lands often makes 
money for investors—but in many instances 
the investor finds that his money has sunk, 
leaving no ripple on the surface to in- 
dicate where it has gone. 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN FIFTY-NINE YEARS 


What ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 


(First Mortgages on Income Producing Real Estate) 


Mean to the Investor 


First:— An investment in 


which the Investor is abso- 
lutely INSURED against 
loss of principal or interest 
by one of the strongest 
Surety Companies in 
@) America. 
uu 
| Second :—An interest yield 
| on the investment of 1% to 
Be 114% greater than obtain- 
O r= able from similar invest- 
— ae ments. 


Third :—The opportunity to 

obtain at any future date 

uaranftee during the life of the Bond 

an even greater interest yield 

by exercising the option to 

B OND S discontinue the guarantee 
and convert the same invest- 


ment to a 7% yield. 


THE GU ARAN TEE: There are other guaranteed invest- 

* ments on the market, but in Adair 
Protected Bonds you have the unquestioned guarantee of a great Surety Com- 
pany that principal and interest will be paid. Such Companies are subject to 
State and National laws, which not only limit their guarantees in proportion 
to their financial resources, but require that reserve funds be set aside for 
possible losses. 





We invite comparison of the guarantee back of Adair Bonds with the 
guarantee back of any other investment offered. 


We invite comparison of the interest yield of Adair Bonds with the inter- 
est yield of any other guaranteed investment. 


We invite comparison of Adair Bonds yielding 7% interest, without the 
guarantee, but which can be guaranteed if desired, with other 7% real estate 
Bonds which can not be guaranteed. 


After you have made these comparisons, if you wish to satisfy yourself 
any further as to the wisdom of investing in Adair Bonds, we suggest that 
you ask your banker about the value of the guarantee back of these Bonds 
or about the safety of investments which can be guaranteed in this manner. 
Then ask your insurance advisor the value of this guarantee (copy of same 
will be furnished upon request). After these investigations you can not fail 
to see the many advantages which are offered by Adair Protected Bonds. 


Small accounts as well as large accounts and 
trust funds are appreciated by this Company. 





fo" Adair Realty & Trust Company 


S. TOTHE= ff 
Y si Jhe Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


‘ <2) 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building JACKSONVILLE, Adair Building 
Address Dept. V-10 
New York: 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
470 Madison Ave. 
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GEORGIA’S CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
SAID IT BETTER THAN WE CAN: 


“I recommend the public-spirited work the Atlanta 
GEORGIAN and the Sunday AMERICAN are doing to 
help build a greater Atlanta and a greater Georgia.” 


—From a statement made recently by thé 
Hon. Clifford Walker, Governor of Georgia. 


HE Atlanta Georgian and Sunday American are 
pledged to a policy of constructive effort in the de- 


velopment of a greater and more prosperous South. 


sue business men and professional men of Georgia 

recognize and appreciate this effort. They read these 
newspapers and are working with them. shoulder to 
shoulder in a common cause. 


F you have a message to put before the men who are 
building Georgia and the South, you can reach them 
through the newspapers that are helping them in that 
work. 


THE ATLANTA GEORGIAN-AMERICAN 


F. A. Wilson Lawrenson, Publisher 


Payne Burns & Smith G. Logan Payne Company 
New York—Boston Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles 


National Advertising Representatives 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


Consolidated Stock Bx. of N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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| Radio Stocks 


We have just issued a circular containing 
latest available information about ten 
radio stocks actively traded in on New 
York Curb Market. Copy. will be mailed 
on request for circular F. 


ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 





~ Little 
Laugh 
2 Now and 











15 Broad Street New York 





Members New York Curb Market 








Dividends 
American Light & Traction Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held january 6, 1925, red a 
CASH Dividend of 1% per cent. on the Preferred 
Stock, 2 CASH Dividend of 1 cent. on the 
Common Stock and a Divide at the rate of 
one share of Common Stock on every One Hun- 
dred (100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, 
all payable February 2, 1925, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 15, 1925. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on January 15, 1925, and will reopen at 
10 o’clock A, M., January 30, 1925. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, December 31, 1924. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
ongerctly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
( ) on the preferred capital stock of this 
company payable January 15th, 1925, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
January 8th, 1925. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


BOOKS 


By B. C. FORBES 


Men Who Are Making 




















TAM oo ne Wee $3.00 
Keys to Success............ 2.00 
Forbes Epigrams........... 2.00 


| Men Who Are Making the 
West 


Sent Anywhere Postage Prepaid 


B.C. Forbes Publishiog Co. 


120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Se Then i 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


“Better Late Than Never” 
After the welfare campaign had closed 
a young boy noticed some of the posters 
that had been used and was very much 
impressed with the needs of the poor. He 
went home and took from his bank all 
his savings and sent it to the committee 
with a letter at the bottom of which was 
this: “P. S—I hope that all the suffer- 
ing is not over yet.”—$5 prize to H. W. 
Ashton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * * 


No Good 

A corn sirup manufacturing company 
received the following letter: 

“Dear Sirs: I have ate three cans of 
your corn sirup and it has not helped my 
corns one bit.”"—Prize of “Forbes Ep- 
igrams” to E. Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


Correct! 

Professor: Murphy, derive the word 
“finance.” 

Murphy (after pause): It comes from 
“finis,” an end, sir, because it’s the art 
of making both ends meet.—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to E. R. Code, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 





* * * 


Direct Advertising 

On a farm in South Georgia is posted 
this sign: 

Trespasers will be persekuted to the 
full extent of 2 mean mongral dorgs 
which ain’t never been ovarly soshibl 
with strangers no how, and 1 dubbel 
barelt shot gun which ain’t loaded with 
no softy pillers. Dam, if I ain’t tired 
of this hel raisin on my propurty.—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to Robert J. 
Smith, Dallas, Tex. 

** * 
No Consolation 

Hardy Upton—Cheer up, old girl. There 
are lots of people worse off than we are. 

His Wife—Yes, but I don’t know them 
well enough to taunt them with the fact.— 
Kansas City Star. 
* * * 
He Should Have Said Japan 

It was Jones’s busy day and he thus 
instructed the office boy: “I’ll see no more 

callers this afternoon. Tell ’em I’m out; 
tell ‘em anything; tell ’em I’m gone to 
China.” 

An hour later Jones’s wife called. “Is 
Mr. Jones in his office?” 

“No, ma’am. He’s gone to China.” 

“Is that so? Well, he’s got nothing on 
me, l’m going to peek in.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to E. J. Doyle, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 























Detroit is not only the automobile 
centre—it also leads the world in 
fifteen other manufactures. This 
diversity of industry insures per- 
manent progress and prosperity. 
Thus “United” First Mortgage 
Bonds issued on selected Detroit 
apartmentand office buildings—sur- 
rounded with every possible safe- 
guard, have additional safety due to 
Detroit's wonderful development. 


Write’ us for interesti: literature de- 
scribing “United” First Mortgage 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

324 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 











Good Stocks 








Va 


po and 
(Bad Stocks ! 


In an enthusiastic bull market 
not only do good stocks go up, but 
often bad ones. 





Do some calm checking over 
stocks now. Why? Because poor 
stocks, even though pushed up 
with good stocks, will not stay up. 


To see which these good stocks 
and bad stocks are, send for our 
current Stock Market Outlook. 
Few extra copies available free. 


American Securities Service, 
830-C—15 William St., N. Y. 




















Real Jobs for Real Men 

Since July 1, 1919, William L. Fletcher, 
Inc., has en commissioned by more 
than 500 corporations to locate and in- 
vestigate several times this number of 
men for responsible positions. From 50 
to 100 positions are constantly opan at 
salaries usually ranging from $1500 to 
$15,000 a year. The company maintains a 
bulletin service of positions open through 
which a man, now employed, whose char- 
acter and ability are satisfactory, may 
have brought to his attention in absolute 
confidence, at a slight expense, all posi- 
tions open with clients. 1 charges for 
placements paid by employers. Complete 
information upon request without obliga- 
tion, but inquiries are desired only from 
men whose character and ability are 
markedly above the average. 

WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 


New Beston Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
30 Federal St., 10th Floor, Boston 
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As all of these Debentures have been subscribed for, this advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$125,000,000 


(Total Issue) 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THIRTY-FIVE YEAR SINKING FUND 5% GOLD DEBENTURES 
Dated January 1, 1925 | & | Due January 1, 1960 


Issued under Indenture dated January 1, 1925, Central Union Trust Company of New York, Trustee 








Interest payable January 1 and July 1, in New York or Boston. 





Redeemable in whole or in part at the option of the Company at 110% and accrued interest on any interest date on or prior to July 1, 
1956; thereafter at 100% and accrued interest. 





‘ 

A Sinking Fund of $1,250,000 annually is to be set aside in equal semi-annual installments beginning July 1, 1925, such Fund 

to be used in purchasing Debentures of this issue if obtainable at not exceeding 102}4% and accrued interest; otherwise, to be used 
for capital expenditures. 





Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,00, $500 and $100, registerable as to principal. Registered Debentures in denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon Debentures and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 





H. B. Thayer, Esq., President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, has summarized as follows 
his letter to us stating the particulars in regard to this issue: 


ASSETS The total assets of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company on September 30, 1924, were carried on its books 

at more than $1,463,000,000, based upon valuations which are distinctly conservative. All the property of the Company 
is free from lien, except that stocks and bonds having a book value of about $257,000,000 have been pledged undet Indentures securing 
Collateral Trust Bonds. 


EQUITY Since the end of 1920, the relation between funded debt and capital stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph 

Company has changd materially, due chiefly to the sale to stockholders of large amounts of capital stock. After 
giving effect to the present issue of Debentures, the Company’s funded debt will have increased less than $81,000,000 since December 
31, 1920, whereas capital stock (including installments) has increased by over $457,000,000. Funded debt, giving effect to this financing 
will be less than $400,000,000, while capital stock amounts to more than $900,000,000. Thus, fundéd debt will comprise only about 30% 
of the Company’s total capital liabilities (as compared with 42% on December 31, 1920), and will amount to little more than 25% of 
the book value of the Company’s total assets. 








EARNINGS 
Year ended Net Earnings Number of Times 
December 31 Available for Interest Interest Net Income Interest Was Earned 
1914 $40,557,977 $ 8,223,163 $32,334,814 49 
1915 41,117,487 6,498,850 34,618,637 6.3 
1916 44,743,376 6,730,099 38,013,277 6.6 
1917 48,940,466 10,469,360 38,471,106 4.7 
1918 54,293,017 10,391,695 43,901,322 5.2 
1919 60,243,387 15,847,596 44,395,791 3.8 
1920 70,686,904 18,865,688 51,821,216 3.7 
1921 73,523,813 19,521,109 54,002,704 3.8 
1922 81,668,440 15,498,012 66,170,428 5.3 
1923 95,389,918 13,697,737 81,692,181 6.9 


During tnis ten-year period, net earnings available for interest averaged more than 4% times interest charges, and in each one 
of these years they have exceeded 3% times interest charges. It is estimated that for the year 1924 net earnings available for interest were 
in excess of $105,000,000, which is more than six times the estimated interest charges during 1924 and more than five times the annual 
interest charges on the Company’s total funded debt to be outstanding after the issue of these Debentures, without regard to the 
earnings which will be derived immediately from the investment of the proceeds of this issue. 


DIVIDEND Dividends on the capital stock of the Company and of its predecessor have been paid at the rate of at least $7.50 per 
RECORD share in each of the past 43 years. For approximately 15 years, ended in 1921, the rate was $8 per share annually; 
since then, $9 per share per annum has been paid. 


PROVISIONS In the Indenture under which these Debentures are to be issued, the Company will covenant that it will not mortgage any 

of its telephone lines or plant unless it shall secure these Debentures by stocks or bonds of its telephone operating 
companies, and that it will not pledge (with certain exceptions and limitations with respect to its outstanding Collateral Trust 
Bonds) any stocks or bonds of its telephone operating companies unless it shall either secure these Debentures as above stated, or 
ratably with any other obligations secured by such pledge. In either case, the Company shall keep so pledged stocks or bonds of a 
value which shall be equal at all times to 133 1/3% of the principal of the debt secured thereby. Any such collateral so to be pledged 
shall ‘be similar in character to that required for the security of the Company’s 30-Year Collateral Trust 5% Bonds of 1946. The 
provisions for valuation and substitution of stocks and bonds so pledged shall be similar to the corresponding provisions in respect 
of the collateral securing the above-mentioned 5% Bonds of 1946. 


PURPOSE The proceeds of these Debentures will be used to provide the Bell Telephone System with funds for additions and 
OF ISSUE betterments and for other capital expenditures, it being the intention of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to utilize the greater part of these proceeds in making loans to its Associated Companies or in acquiring their 
securities. 


THE ABOVE DEBENTURES ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO THE CONDI- 
TIONS STATED BELOW, AT 95% AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD OVER 5.30%. 
Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., at 10 o’clock A. M., Thursday, January 8, 1925, and 

will be closed in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, in any case, to award a smaller 

amount than applied for. 
All subscriptions received are to be subject to the issue of the Debentures as planned, and to approval by counsel of the form 
and validity of the documents and proceedings. 


The amounts due on allotments will be paayble at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York funds to their order, and the 
date of payment (on or about January 22, 1925) will be stated in the notices of allotment, e 


Temporary Debentures or J. P. Morgan & Co. Interim Receipts, exchangeable for definitive Debentures when received from the 
Company, will be delivered. - 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HARRIS, FORBES & CO. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


New York, January 8, 1925. 
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